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SOME REFLECTIONS ON PLASTICS 


I.—Their Development, Achievement, and Promise 


IN the last year or more a very great deal of publicity has been given 
in this country, and still more in the United States, to the achievements 
and prospects of the plastics industry; and the prognostications made 
in some quarters (not generally very responsible ones) have carried the 
implication that plastics are expected to transform the world economy 
in the not distant future as steel transformed it in the later nineteenth 
century. To enquire thoroughly into the implications of these new 
materials and the new techniques of using them would require much 
space and much technical knowledge (including, no doubt, some which 
cannot be made accessible during the war); but, short of such a thorough 
enquiry, it is still possible to throw a good deal of light on the subject 
by the use of fairly common knowledge and common sense. 

How one should define plastics is a vexed question; the most generally 
recognized boundaries of this class of materials are not strictly related 
to any set of chemical or physical properties. The plastics (as the 
term is ordinarily used) are non-metallic and, in the chemical sense, 
organic, substances capable of being moulded under heat and pressure, 
extruded, or, in some instances, simply cast, into forms which remain 
fairly rigid in use. The ‘synthetic rubbers’ are generally placed in a 
class apart, and the manufacture of the hard-vulcanized moulded 
products of natural rubber is generally credited to the separate rubber 
industry also. Moreover, the artificial textile fibres, though chemically 
similar to materials generally classified as ‘plastics’, are usually 
considered separately—which is practically convenient, since they go 
as raw materials to the established textile industries, where they have 
made, and will doubtless continue to make, an enormously important 
place for themselves, demanding separate study. 

Within the limits so set, the plastics industry is neither very new 
nor very large. The output of plastics is published only for the United 
States, where it was about 270,000 (long) tons in 1942, the value of the 
manufactured products being variously estimated from $400 million 
upwards. World output may well be about twice this, but even so, 
it is equal only to perhaps a quarter (by weight) of the world’s current 
aluminium production and a quarter of one per cent of the world’s 
steel production. As to its age, the celluloid industry dates from the 
1870s, and the use of bitumen, shellac, and even casein plastics is by 
no means new. Nevertheless, the industry has shown a very remarkable 
recent growth, its output having doubled between 1935 and 1939, and 
again between 1939 and 1942; and even more striking than this growth 
of output_was the emergence of new materials in the last ten years. 
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564 SOME REFLECTIONS ON PLASTIics 
THE DEVELOPMENT OF PLASTICS 

The history of plastics so far may be divided conveniently into four 
parts. Up to 1909, only celluloid—anitrocellulose, generally derived 
from cotton linters—had attained first-class importance, replacing 
glass, horn, ivory, and vulcanized rubber in a number of uses, but, more 
notably, supplying, through its combination of flexibility and trans. 
parency and the ease with which hollow objects could be made of it, a 
number of uses (e.g. photographic films) in which it had no close riva] 
In contrast with celluloid’s versatility, shellac found a great single use 
in gramophone records, and the bitumen plastics attained importance 
only in the electrical industry. In the early years of this century, too, 
the manufacture of casein plastics from milk was being developed, but 
these, while they competed with celluloid in certain fancy goods 
trades, also lacked its transparency and flexibility. 

In 1909 occurred probably the most important event in the history 
of plastics so far—the development of the first phenol-formaldehyde 
resin by the Belgian-American Leo Baekeland. The product was a true 
synthetic resin, not occurring in nature, but producible by the inter- 
action of two simple substances obtainable from inorganic sources. 
Bakelite is still the most widely used of all the plastics. It (and its 
near relatives) are thermo-setting resins. The immediate product of 
the reaction between phenol (or some related substance) and formal- 
dehyde is a fusible resin which, on further treatment by heat and 
pressure in a mould, is changed to a hard infusible and non-inflammable 
substance. The fusible resin can therefore be mixed, while liquid, with 
any suitable ‘filler’ such as wood flour or asbestos, and reground when 
cold to a moulding-powder, which is then pressed in heated moulds 
into almost any form, the filler contributing any of a number of 
physical properties to the product; it can also be used to impregnate 
wood, paper, or fabric, which can then be built up into laminated 
structures, hardened by pressure and heat, and subsequently, if 
necessary, machined. These properties enabled the phenol-formalde- 
hyde resins to gain ground rapidly in the second phase of the history 
of plastics, which lasted until the late 1920s, for, besides making 
excellent electrical fittings, ash-trays, etc., they gave promise of a 
wider range of usefulness, in conjuction with other materials, in the 
industrial field. Although they dominated development in this second 
phase, however, displacing bitumen, porcelain, and metal in certain 
uses, they probably did not greatly effect the use of celluloid, which 
still increased in usefulness as the use of photographic materials 
developed, and also found a wide use in a number of lacquers and 
finishes, which have since come to provide one of its main outlets. 

A third phase may be said to have begun in the late 1920s with the 
invention of a number of new resins, two of which may be said to have 
competed with celluloid and one with bakelite. The first two were, 
respectively, the alkyd resins, introduced in 1926, and cellulose acetate, 
which appeared in the following year. The alkyd resins, made from 
phthallic or maleic anhydride and glycerine, have found their chief use 
as the basis of paints and finishes, which, in recent years, have largely 
replaced the earlier cellulose finishes made from celluloid. Cellulose 
acetate, on the other hand, has competed with celluloid in those uses 
in which its transparency and flexibility were important and its 
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inflammability a disadvantage. It has been used for ‘‘non-flam”’ 
photographic film, transparent packages, safety-glass, etc., and its 
capacity for taking any colour lent it also to decorative uses wherever 
its susceptibility to damage through prolonged exposure to water was 
not a great disadvantage. The new competitor of bakelite was urea- 
formaldehyde resin, a not dissimilar thermo-setting substance, which 
had the advantage of being transparent (instead of opaque and 
brown, as the -phengl-formaldehyde resins are), and therefore, if mixed 
with white fillers, such as shredded paper or wood flour, capable of 
taking any Colours. It shares most of the properties of the phenol- 
formaldehyde group, such as suitability for impregnation of wood, 
paper, and fabric, but is mueh dearer and somewhat less resistant to 
heat, so that, generally speaking, it has displaced them only in those 
fields where its appearance is an advantage. It has also conquered 
others which they had not touched. Picnic sets, lamp-shades, radio 
cabinets, bottle closures, buttons, and numerous fancy goods came to 
be made of it. 

The developments of the late 1920s, however, were not all against 
the phenol-formaldehyde resins. It was found that the latter, without 
fillings, could be cast in moulds and cured by prolonged treatment with 
heat alone, without pressure, the products being transparent, trans- 
lucent, or opaque, according to the size of the incorporated globules of 
water which are released in curing. Thus, products of any colour and 
various degrees of transparency and translucency could be produced 
from phenolic resins. 

The later part of this phase, however, brought a development which 
worked in the opposite direction. From about 1934 a new technique 
was being developed, specially suited to the mass-production of small 
mouldings from ‘thermo-plastic”’ resins, i.e. those which, like cellulose 
acetate, are moulded at high temperatures without undergoing any 
chemical change to render them infusible, as the thermo-setting 
resins do. This technique, known as injection moulding, consisted 
simply in forcing the heat-softened moulding-powder at high pressure 
into cool moulds, where it solidified at once. The speed of the process, 
being much greater than the compression-moulding of thermo-setting 
resins, which require something like ten minutes in the mould to 
complete their ‘“‘cure’’, tended to offset the much higher cost of thermo- 
plastic materials as compared with their rivals, and enabled cellulose 
acetate and, later, still more expensive thermo-plastic substances to 
compete even in uses for which the phenol and urea resins were in 
every way adequate. 

The fourth phase in the history of the industry, which began in the 
middle 1930’s, has been one of very great progress along all lines. In 
the first place, new thermoplastics have appeared at an astonishing 
rate; secondly, the injection-moulding process had been applied to 
them and to the older thermo-plastics on an ever-increasing scale, and, 
thirdly, the techniques of casting the phenolic thermo-setting resins, 
and of making reinforced and laminated materials from them suitable 
for the most diverse uses, have been pushed ahead with great-energy. 
The great accession of new materials was the fruit, largely, of the 
fundamental research carried on im: the field. of polymerization—i.e. 
the propensity of the molecules of some simple organic substances, 
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when suitably treated, to coalesce into very large molecules. It was q 
remarkable programme of research in this field, carried out in the years 
1928-1937 by W. H. Carothers for du Pont de Nemours & Co., which 
resulted in the development both of neoprene (the most satisfactory, as 
regards physical properties, of all the artificial substitutes for rubber) 
and of nylon; the first wholly synthetic substance used to produce q 
textile fibre, and one which may also do service within the limits of the 
plastics industry as defined at the beginning of this article. 

The first of the new thermoplastics produced in this period (about 
1935) were the acrylic resins—mostly based on polymerized methy| 
methacrylate, produced from ethylene by way of ethylene chlorhydrin 
and acrylic acid. (The ethylene may be obtained either from coke-oven 
gas, from petroleum cracking plants, natural gas, or alcohol.) The 
outstanding property of these resins is their transparency—greater 
than that of the best optical glass—which, together with the fact that 
they do not shatter, makes them excellent for windscreens and the 
gun-turrets of aircraft, in which they find their chief current use. Their 
optical use is limited by the ease with which they are scratched. They 
are also expensive, and, for purposes in which slightly less remarkable 
transparency and a tendency to cloud on prolonged exposure to sun- 
light are not disqualifications, a cheaper group of resins—the poly- 
styrenes—has been available since 1937. These resins, produced from 
ethylene and benzene, are constituents of Buna-S; they are little more 
expensive than cellulose acetate, and have been used in Germany, 
where pure cellulose is scarce, for some of the purposes for which 
cellulose acetate is used here. Cellulose acetate has also had to face 
new competition in the cellulose ethers (first marketed in 1935) which 
resist moisture better, and, more recently, in cellulose acetate butyrate 
(a co-polymer of cellulose acetate and cellulose butyrate); the polyethy- 
lenes are another recently-developed group which may compete strongly 
with the established thermoplastics. In the last year, however, the 
cellulose ethers, or derivatives of them, seem to have found a new field 
of usefulness in the making of tools and dies. 

In the same period, still more new thermoplastics based ultimately 
on acetylene or on ethylene were being developed—polyviny] chlorides, 
acetates, and butyrates which, according to the degree of polymeriza- 
tion, can be obtained as rubber substitutes or hard mouldings—trans- 
parent or in any colours. Polyvinyl butyral, which appeared in 1937, 
came into almost universal use as the toughening centre layer of safety 
glass within the next two years. A related substance is the newer 
vinylidene chloride (marketed in 1939), which is remarkable for its 
high tensile strength, fitting it for use as cordage, and also for properties 
which have enabled it, within the last year, to be substituted for 
copper piping in some applications where high temperatures are not 
encountered. In contrast to these generally expensive new materials, 
there has appeared, since 1937, a thermo-setting material cheaper than 
any plastic hitherto marketed—lignin, the natural adhesive from wood, 
which may prove to be economically important. 

The recent history of the thermo-setting resins is also interesting. 
Melamine-formaldehyde resins, for example, developed first in Switzer- 
land, have shown some sign of competing with the urea-formaldehyde 
plastics, and a development which may be very important is the 
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production of a cheap thermo-setting resin already used for tractor- 
seats by the incorporation of soya-bean protein in phenol-formaldehyde 
resins. New substances have also been produced of which there is not 
yet much information: For instance: the development of a transparent, 
abrasion-resisting thermo-setting resin, curable at relatively low 
pressures, ‘Was announced in the United States last October; and, 
indeed, the flood of new resins (though mostly of the thermoplastic 
type) is very much greater than this short summary can indicate. 
Perhaps the chief developments of recent years affecting the thermo- 
setting resins, however, have been in the field of.technique rather than 
that of materials. The use of phenol-formaldehyde, reinforced with 
strong fabric, to build up solid blocks out of which serviceable, light, 
and silent-running gear-wheels can be machined, the use of similar 
techniques for making heavy-duty bearings which can be run with 
only water for lubrication, and the manufacture of panels from resin- 
impregnated paper or resin-bonded plywood were pre-war develop- 
ments; more recently, especially in the United States, great efforts have 
been made to find methods of ‘‘curing”’ large aircraft components built 
up from wood and impregnated with phenolic resins, and a report of 
January, 1943 described experiments (apparently successful) in the use 
of short radio waves to bring about the homogeneous curing of thick 
resin-impregnated parts held under pressure. The pursuit of the 
wholly “plastic” (i.e resin-impregnated wooden) aeroplane by various 
methods has, indeed, occupied much space in the United States press 
of late; how far these methods have been used elsewhere one cannot 
say, but the revived and highly successful use of wooden construction 
(in the Mosquito bomber, for instance) certainly owes much to the new 
adhesives based on synthetic resins. 


THE ACHIEVEMENT AND PROMISE OF PLASTICS 

Looking at this history, one sees that plastics have three main 
sources of competitive strength: 

(i) their suitability as material for mass-produced small objects not 
required to resist unusual conditions such as heat or great mechanical 
stress: 

(ii) their lightness as compared with metals or glass, their generally 
good electrical insulating qualities, and the beauty of many of them, and 

(iii) the great range of specialized qualities which they offer—e.g. 
the optical qualities of the acrylic resins, the perfect adaptation of 
polyvinyl butyral to its use in safety glass, the mechanical qualities of 
the reinforced formaldehyde resins, the acid-resisting qualities of many 
plastics, and so on. 

Some of their limitations are implicit in these qualities. Plastics have 
not yet been developed which are as suitable for bearing all-round 
stresses as is steel. Some plastics have high tensile strengths, but their 
compression strengths are lower and their shear strengths generally 
smaller still, in comparison with those of the industrial metals. Their 
lightness redeems them to some extent (they are about a fifth of the 
weight of steel and about half that of aluminium), and where bulk does 
not matter, a synthetic resin can sometimes be substituted for steel, or 
even for one of the light metals, with an improvement in both strength 
and lightness—hence their important prospective applications to the 
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frames of aircraft and, perhaps, to motor bodies. Moreover, the 
technique of manufacture which has achieved the greatest economi 
success—injection moulding—is applicable, as yet, only to quite smalj 
objects, and compression moulding and lamination, though capable of 
producing bigger objects, are generally slower and more difficult thay 
the making of corresponding products from sheet metal; while the 
mechanical properties of phenolic castings are still such as to limi 
their scope. 

Perhaps the chief limitation of the synthetic resins, however, is their 
high cost. The phenol-formaldehyde resins cost between 8d. and Is. 54 
per pound (a price-range within which, both aluminium and magnesium 
also usually fall), whereas sheet steel costs only about 14d. for the 
same weight. The urea-formaldehyde resins cost nearly twice as much 
as these, and nearly all the thermoplastics cost more still. The only 
synthetic resins that are really cheap, indeed, are lignin (which costs 
only 3d. per pound) and the new soya bean-phenol-formaldehyde 
plastics. This costliness as compared with other structural materials 
does not matter when the resin is used for the sake of some very 
special property, aesthetic or physical, or when the cost of the material 
is small in comparison with the cost of manufacture—provided that 
the cost of manufacturing the product concerned from resin compares 
favourably with that of manufacturing it from rival materials. Other- 
wise, however, it constitutes an important limitation. 

Taking all these advantages and disadvantages into account, on 
can see the reasons for what has happened with regard to the plastics 
they have fairly completely conquered only the worlds of electrical 
fittings, instrument panels, ash trays, small containers, etc., and sinc 
it so happens that many of these worlds were coming into existence at 
the same time as plastics (owing to the rise of the electrical, radio, 
motor, aircraft, and cosmetics industries, and of proprietary 
branded goods), they have not displaced any other materials from a 
previous major use. Elsewhere, their progress has had the nature of 
infiltration rather than complete capture; they have achieved it because 
of the high degree of their adaptability mostly to subsidiary purposes 
This does nor mean, of course, that they can never accomplish a revolu- 
tionary advance into the established fields of other materials. A hard- 
surfaced plastic may at any time be discovered, for instance, capable of 
replacing safety-glass or optical glass; the phenolic resins, in conjunction 
with wood and suitable fillers, may already have opened the way for 
a very large displacement of the light metals in aircraft construction; 
the saving of weight and power may justify the use of relativel) 
expensive plastic materials, instead of pressed steel, for motor bodies, 
the advantages of noiselessness and lightness may enable plastics to 
replace steel in the gear-wheels and frames of numerous small portable 
machines, such as sewing-machines. These, and many other similar 
possibilities one can foresee, and some of them are almost certain to 
become actual in the fairly near future; but how many of them will do 
so, and what the consequent effect on consumption of plastics and other 
materials may be, one cannot say. Moreover, the whole field of more 
far-reaching possibilities—the invention of plastics with both the 
cheapness and the quality to rival steel, timber, glass, or pottery i 

more than a fairly small fraction of their uses, for instance—is hardly 
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, profitable one for speculation; such possibilities cannot be excluded, 
but it is impossible to say whether the technical goals concerned can be 
reached at all, and, still more, how soon. 

If, however, one cannot say whether plastics present a serious 
menace to the older structural materials, one can say, at least, that 
they are likely to prove serious rivals to the new light metals—and that 
the new light «metals, on the other hand, are likely to compete strongly 
with them at some points. Wherever the chief advantage of plastics 
over steel lies in their lightness, and strength also is required, aluminium 
and magnesium and their alloys will meet them on fairly equal terms 
as regards physical properties and cost of materials, and the result of 
the competition will probably depend on manufacturing technique, 
together with such imponderables as the attractive appearance which 
plastics can generally be given. There is certainly a considerable field 
to be divided between the light metals and plastics as they exist to-day 
though that field probably does not cover a very large proportion of 
the dominion of the older materials), but how it will be divided between 
them, and how rapidly its total area will be extended by the develop- 
ments of another decade or generation it is futile to guess without very 
full technical knowledge—and the fullest of such knowledge would 
probably help little in this regard. 

(To be concluded) 


MR. CHURCHILL’S STATEMENT IN PARLIAMENT ON 


JUNE 8 


MR. CHURCHILL, in a war review on June 8, said that as the Allied 
war effort passed into the offensive phase and its scale and pace grew, 
more frequent consultations between those concerned with the high 
control of the war effort became necessary. To have the initiative was 
a great advantage, but it was also a heavy and exacting responsibility, 
and therefore he had thought it necessary at the beginning of May to 
go to Washington with the Chiefs of Staff and nearly 100 officers and 
secretaries. There the entire expanse of the world war, “on which the 
mellow light of victory now begins to play’’, was discussed. The 
British and Americans had shown that they could work together and 
could face disaster together; they had still to show that they could be 
worthy of good fortune, which might be the hardest task of all. A 
complete agreement about forward steps was reached between the 
two Governments. There followed the conferences in Algiers and 
Gibraltar, which concerned the execution of plans “directed to the 
application upon the enemy of force in its most intense and violent 
form’”’, 

The most complete concord and confidence prevailed at Gen. 
Risenhower’s H.Q., and the British and U.S. Forces were working 
together as if they were one single army. Very fine armies had come 
into being in the African war, and the British and U.S. Armies and 
the new French Army had become ‘‘a most powerful and_ finely 
tempered weapon”. “It is evident that amphibious operations of 
peculiar complexity and hazard on a large scale are approaching’, he 
said. No guarantee of this could, of course, be given, and he preferred 
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to substitute for his recent statement “Brilliant prospects lie before 
us’’, the words “Brighter and solid prospects lie before us’’. 

British losses had been severe in Tunisia, in all 35,000 killed, missing, 
and wounded, 11,500 from the 8th Army and 23,500 from the 1st 
Army. The total number of prisoners amounted to over 248,000 men, 
with at least 50,000 killed. More than half of these were Germans: of 
the 37,000 prisoners taken by the U.S. 2nd Corps, 33,000 were Germans, 
The French 19th Corps had led tens of thousands of German and 
Italian captives to the rear, and must have felt that they were once 
again reliving the great days of Foch and Clemenceau. This did not 
take account of the very heavy toll taken of Axis forces crossing the 
sea or passing by air. The British naval forces had cast an impassable 
barrier between the enemy in Tunisia and all means of escape, and he 
believed only 638 persons escaped, mostly by air. 

It could not be doubted that Stalingrad and Tunisia were the 
greatest military disasters that had ever befallen Germany in all the 
wars she had made. Hitler had expected his Tunisian Army to hold 
out at least until August, and the sudden collpase must be regarded as 
significant, and characteristic of the German psychology which was 
shown after Jena and at the end of the previous war. No undue 
expectations must be based on it, however; the Allies were prepared 
to win the war by hard fighting, and, if necessary, by that alone. In 
peace, the British and U.S. peoples were easy-going folk, with no love 
of martial qualities. But when they were attacked and forced in 
defence of life and liberty to make war, they were not incapable, 
granted time, of making the necessary transformation. Such nations 
did not become exhausted by war, but got stronger as it went on. 
They would emerge from the war strengthened in forces and also in 
faith. It might well be that those guilty races who trumpeted the 
glories of war at the beginning would be extolling the virtues of peace 
before the end. But it would certainly be right that those who fixed 
on their own terms the moment for beginning the war should not fix 
on their own terms the moment for ending it. 

Mr. Churchill continued by saying that he was sorry not to have 
been able yet to bring into counsel Marshal Stalin or some other 
representatives of Russia, which was bearing the heaviest burden and 
paying by far the highest price in blood and life. But taking some of 
the weight off Russia and giving more speedy and effective aid to 
China and giving a stronger measure of security to Australia and New 
Zealand were aims never absent from the Conferences. Each of the 
Allies naturally saw the war from a different angle; to Britain the 
anti-U-boat warfare was the most important, for only by conquering 
the U-boat could she live and act; the might of America was deployed 
over the Pacific and was laying an ever stronger grip on the outlying 
defences of Japan, offering the challenge of sea-power to the Japanese 
fleet, while the Russian armies were still in deadly grapple with about 
190 German and 28 satellite divisions, and it was here that the greatest 
battles seemed to impend. 

The war in the air was steadily wearing down the German and 
Japanese air forces. So far as the British, U.S., and Russian Govern- 
ments were concerned, nothing would turn them from their endeavour 
and intention to ‘‘accomplish the complete destruction of our foes by 
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humbing from the air in addition to all other means”’, and any outcries 
from the enemy against this warfare would only be regarded as a very 
satisfactory proof of the growing efficiency of the attack. British 
planes alone could now drop more than double the weight of bombs 
at 1,500 miles range there and back compared with 1942. In the 
summer of 1942 a policy of increasing the bomber effort was set on foot 
and was now. coming to hand. Measures were also taken which had 
thrown the V.L.R., the very long-range air power, effectively into the 
anti-U-boat struggle. May was from every point of view the best 
month in the anti-U-boat war since the U.S.A. entered the war, and it 
was also one of the very best months for the imports carried safely to 
Britain since the end of 1941. Combined new shipbuilding had exceeded 
losses by more than 3 to 1. During May, also, for the first time, killings 
of U-boats substantially outnumbered their output, and this might be 
a fateful milestone, for the Germans seemed to be staking their hopes 
upon the U-boat war. If it should be made clear that this hope had 

f failed them, they might be seriously disappointed, and, when seriously 
disappointed, they did not always find the resources to confront 
approaching disaster once their reason told them it was.inevitable. It 
would be foolish, however, to assume that the good results of a single 
month were a guarantee of a continuing process, but he had always 
looked forward to this summer as a period which might be favourable 
to the Allies. In any case, he felt confident that the U-boat war would 
not stand between the United Nations and their final victory, while all 
the time the air war would grow in weight and severity. 

With regard to the French agreement, which took place while he was 
in Algiers, Mr. Churchill said that he and his associates did not inter- 
vene in the discussions, but watched them closely in the light of British 
ind U.S. interests, and rejoiced when agreement was reached. The 
gravest responsibilities lay upon the new French Cabinet, and oppor- 
tinity shone brightly before them. They had only to act together in 
good faith and loyalty, and to set aside sectional or personal interests 
and keep all their hatreds for the enemy, in order to help regain for 
France her inheritance and become the inheritors of the gratitude of 
future generations of Frenchmen. The formation of the new French 
Committee superseded the situation created by the correspondence 
between Gen. de Gaulle and himself in 1940, and Britain’s dealing 
would in future be with the Committee as a whole. The degree of 
recognition to be given to the Committee as representative of France 
remained to be considered by the British and U.S. Governments. 

The two predominant impressions he had gained from his journey 
were, first, the spirit, quality, and organization of the British and 
Allied Armies in North Africa; and second, the intimacy and strength 
of the ties uniting the British and U.S. Governments and peoples. One 
most striking example of these ties was the fact that he had reported 
on the war situation to both the U.S. Congress and now to the British 
Parliament, and had made in the two speeches a joint statement on 
the Allied victories in Tunisia and the subsequent situation. Theré 
could be no doubt that whatever world organization was brought into 
being after the war must be the richer and stronger if it was founded 
on the friendship and the deep understanding prevailing and growing 
between the British Commonwealth and the U.S.A. 





DEVELOPMENTS IN FRENCH NORTH AFRICA 
A Day To Day RECORD 


June 8.—A decree was issued declaring that the Committee 9 
National Liberation was alternatively presided over by Gens. Giray/ 
and de Gaulle, that the affairs under the Committee’s jurisdiction were 
to be distributed among Commissioners, appointed by the Committee 
and that within the Committee a War Committee was established 
comprising the Commissioners who were in a position to contribute 
particularly to the pursuit of the war effort. In the full session of the 
Committee the Commissioners who were not members of the War 
Committee would report on the affairs of their departments and would 
be informed of the general situation. The decisions of the Committee 
would take the form of either statutes or decrees, signed by the 2 
Presidents and the Commissioners concerned. 

June 9.—At the meeting’ of the Committee of National Liberation 
Gen. de Gaulle was reported to have made a detailed review of what he 
thought was wrong with the existing organization and to have presented 
broad outlines of reform, which were considered by some members to 
be too sweeping. 

Gen. de Gaulle wrote a letter to Gen. Giraud stating that unless pro- 
posals along the lines of his own were accepted as a basis for the reform 
of the Army he could see no useful purpose in continuing the conversa- 
tions. The other commissioners were informed by Gen. de Gaulle of 
the contents of this letter. 

June 10.—Gen. Catroux had a long discussion with Mr. Macmillan. 

June 12.—King George VI arrived in North Africa on a visit to the 
British and American forces, accompanied by the British War and 
Air Ministers. 

June 13.—Gen. Nogues left Morocco for Lisbon. 

June 14.—M. Monnet met Gen. de Gaulle in the presence of Gen. 
Catroux and handed him a proposal which confirmed Gen. Giraud in 
the post of C.-in-C., but under the high authority of the Committee of 
Seven, of which he was a member. It was proposed that a committee 
should be established for reorganizing and rejuvenating the Army, of 
which Gen. Giraud, as C.-in-C., would be president and Gen. de Gaulle 
vice-president. Gen. Juin left Tunis. 

King George reviewed the U.S. Fifth Army. 

June 15.—Gen. Giraud, Gen. Georges, Gen. Catroux, M. Massigli 
M. Philip, and M. Monnet met for discussions on the deadlock over the, 
reorganization of the armed forces. Gens. Giraud and de Gaulle visited 
Gen. Catroux. 

June 16.—The Conseil Superieur de |’Algerie met for the first time 
for three years. It was opened by Gen. Catroux, who stated ‘‘We shall 
re-enter France by Algeria. With our Allies we will thrust forward our 
movement of liberation to the extreme frontiers oi France’. He also 
paid a tribute to the British and American dead ‘‘who shed thet 
blood just as we did for the resurrection of France’. 

Adm. Glassford, head of the U.S. mission to Dakar, arrived in 
Dakar. 

June 17.—The first plenary session of the French Committee for 
National Liberation was held. A statement was issued declaring tha! 
agreement had been reached on the method of working to be adopted 
to assure good functioning of the departments and to solve various 
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outstanding questions calling for urgent solution. An exchange of view 
took place on problems concerning the organization of the armed forces. 
It was decided to pursue rapidly the study of plans for the creation 
of a consultative assembly, as foreshadowed in the exchange of letters 
between Gens. Giraud and de Gaulle. 

Three new French commissioners, MM. Pléven, Tixier, and Diethelm, 
arrived in North Africa. 

The British Air Minister told Coastal Air Force crews that the 
number of submarines sunk or seriously damaged in May was about 
equal to the number of new ones the Germans had been able to send 
out on trade routes. 

June 18.—Gen. de Gaulle stated in Algiers, ‘Every day our country 
is straining its ears, listening for the approaching thunder of the guns 
of liberation”. A terrible race was now going on between the Allied 
mies and the physical endurance of the French people, but nothing 
could break the great spiritual unity of their souls. They had been 
made into a single bloc, against which no suffering and no propaganda 
could prevail. 

June 21.—M. Puaux, the new Resident-General in Morocco, arrived 
at Rabat. He stated in an address to the people that he had come to 
represent the France that was resisting, and which to-morrow would 
be the France of liberation and of victory. Their principal aim must be 
victory, but they must never forget their debt to their British and 
U.S. Allies. 

It was authoritatively stated in Algiers that there had been Allied 
intervention in the crisis arising from the failure of the plenary session 
of the Committee of National Liberation to reach agreement over the 
demands for Army reform. 

In the next issue the events in French North Africa will be found in 
the Chronelogy under the countries concerned, i.e. Algeria, Tunisia, 
Morocco, etc. The proceedings of the Committee of Liberation will be 
found under France. 


OUTLINE OF MILITARY OPERATIONS 


WESTERN EUROPE AND ATLANTIC 

-Acertain amount of damage was done in towns on the south coast in 
hit and run raids, but no serious attack developed. Some churches and 
other public buildings in a town in the south-west, stated by the 
Germans to be Plymouth, were hit on June 12 night, when 5 raiders 
were destroyed.. Next night 3 were destroyed when 3 towns were 
attacked, and some fatal casualties suffered. The Germans also claimed 
to have made successful raids on Grimsby and Portsmouth, and to 
have hit important targets in the London area. Actually, very few 
bombs fell in or near London. 

On June 11 over 200 B,17s bombed Wilhelmshaven and Cuxhaven, 
and in driving off persistent attacks by German fighters destroyed at 
least 85 enemy aircraft for a loss of 8. That night the largest number of 
heavy bombers ever sent out attacked Diisseldorf and Miinster and 
dropped well over 2,000 tons. 43 bombers were lost. Next night 
Bochum was bombed, and 5 4,000 Ib. bombs dropped each munute of 
the attack. 24 bombers were lost. On June 13 the greatest air battle in 
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which U.S. bombers have been engaged took place after very destruc. 
tive attacks on Kiel and Bremen, when at least 65 German fighter; 
were destroyed by B.17s, 24 of which were lost. On June 14 Oberhausey 
and other places in the Western Ruhr were heavily bombed, and mines 
were laid in enemy waters. 18 bombers were lost; on June 16 night 
Cologne and other Rhineland objectives were attacked, at a cost of 
14 aircraft; and on June 19 night the Le Creusot arms factory and 
Montchanin transformer station were attacked, at a cost of only 3 
aircraft, though bombs were also dropped on objectives in the Ruhr and 
the Rhineland and mines were laid in enemy waters. On June 2 
night a very heavy attack was made on the radio factory at Friedrichs. 
haven, all the aircraft returning. Daily attacks were made on coastal 
shipping and on railways and airfields (including Poix, Caen, Rouen, 
and Abbeville) in France and the Low Countries, and locomotives were 
hit and trawlers and barges sunk or damaged. On June 13 a supply 
ship was sunk off Holland and a large cargo ship blown up. On June 15 
night intruder operations were extended to Denmark, and a German 
bomber was destroyed, and on June 19 Australian aircraft torpedoed 
a supply ship and probably sank 2 others off Norway. In these opera- 
tions 42 German aircraft were destroyed, for the loss of 33. 

At sea on June 14 a convoy was attacked by heavy bombers off 
Portugal, but all the aircraft were driven off without any damage being 
sustained. On June 20 it was announced that in a 5-day battle in May 
against ‘U-boats a convoy and its air and sea escort had sunk 2 and 
probably sunk 3 more U-boats, and had driven the rest off, enabling 
97 per cent of the ships in the convoy to reach their destination un- 
molested. The escort-carrier Biter and the destroyers Broadway 
Pathfinder, and Hesperus were chiefly responsible for the enemy's 
defeat. The loss of the U.S. coastguard cutter Escanaba was announced 
on June 18. On June 13 U.S. Navy H.Q. announced that in the week 
just ended, for the first time in 17 weeks, no sinkings had been reported 
in the Western Atlantic. Since Jan. 1 the weekly average had been 4 
vessels, allied and neutral included. 

The Germans claimed (June 11) the sinking by U-boats of 9 ships, 
and stated that between June 1 and 10 10 aircraft had been shot down 
by naval units, and between June 11 and 20 49 more by naval and 
merchantship A.A. fire. 


GERMANY AND RUSSIA 

Operations were confined to air attacks on German airfields, Jines of 
communication, and concentration points, and on Russian bases, except 
for local actions chiefly in the area north-east of Orel and in the lower 
Kuban. The most important ground fighting was north-west 0! 
Mtensk (30 miles north-east of Orel) where the Russians seized 4 
villages in a surprise attack on June 13, and drove off all the counter- 
attacks with which the Germans made very violent efforts to recover 
the lost ground. Clashes were also reported east of Sevsk, near Balak- 
leya—where German attempts to cross the Donetz were defeated —wes! 
of Rostov—where the Germans made slight local gains which wet 
afterwards wrested from them, and near Velizh. The Russian al! 
offensive included a heavy attack on Unecha junction, west of Bryansk 
on June 6 night, and on subsequent nights raids on many German «ll 
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bases and rail centres, in which very few aircraft were lost. On June 8 
night over 150 Axis ’planes were stated to have been destroyed or 
damaged on the ground when 6 airfields were bombed. 21 Russian 
aircraft were lost. On June 10 night over 700 bombers attacked enemy 
airfields and destroyed or damaged 150 ’planes on the ground and 10 in 
the air, at a cost of 19 Russian. The German figures for that date were 
62 raiders destroyed over air bases and 31 elsewhere, for the loss of 
only 3 German. Russian figures for aircraft losses were: week ended 
june 12, 548 German and 153 Russian; and week ended June 19: no 
figures published yet. 

At sea the Russians reported the sinking in the Barents Sea of 3 
transports and 3 small craft, in the Black Sea of a U-boat, and in the 
Baltic of 1 transport and 3 patrol boats. 

The Germans reported successful air attacks on Gorki, Yaroslavl, and 
Volkhov, and on many air bases. Russian reports stated that fairly 
large numbers of the raiders were destroyed, e.g. at Volkhov 24 on 
june 17 and 15 on June 19. The Germans also claimed the destruction 
of several ships in the Volga Estuary and off Astrakhan, and the shoot- 
ing down of large numbers of aircraft there and elsewhere. The total 
losses for June9 they gave as 141 Russian ‘planes and 3 German. They 
also reported (June 9) the defeat of a landing attempt in the sea of 
Azov, with the sinking by ait attack of 47 landing craft. 


MEDITERRANEAN AREA 

On June 9 it was announced that the final count of the prisoners 
taken in Tunisia showed -the number to be 291,000, of whom 248,000 
had been captured since May 5. 

The air attack on Pantelleria ended on June 11 with the surrender 
of the island at noon. It had gone on for 13 days, and on the last day 
over 1,000 aircraft sorties were made. In the last 24 hours 37 Axis 
fighters were destroyed, while in the whole offensive against the island 
the Allied losses were under 20 aircraft, representing a total of 40 
airmen lost. Some 15,000 prisoners, all Italian except for 40 Germans 
of the Luftwaffe, were captured. The air attack was at once directed 
on to Lampedusa, which surrendered on June 12 after 24 hours’ bomb- 
ing, while Linosa surrendered early. next day, and Lampione, found 
uninhabited, was occupied on June 16. At Pantelleria 83 Axis aircraft 
were found abandoned. 

The air offensive against targefs in Sicily, Sardinia, and southera 
Italy was maintained with increasing weight, the attacks of June I$ 
being made by the strongest force ever used in this theatre. Naples 
was heavily bombed early on June 17 and Syracuse on June 18 night. 
lhe principal objectives in the islands were Messina, and the ferry at 
both ends, Gerbini, Catania, Comiso, Pozzallo, Trapani, Sciacca, Milo, 
Castelvetrano, Borizzo, Marsala, and Biscari, and in Sardinia, Olbia, 
Vilacidro, and Aranci. Regular attacks were also made on shipping in 
the Aegean and several sailing vessels sunk or damaged. Malta-based 
aircraft made frequent attacks on railways and other targets in southern 
Italy. The total number of Axis aircraft destroyed was 195, not 
including unknown numbers damaged on the ground. Allies losses 
were 33. 

On June 10 it was announced that the Polish submarine Dztk had 
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sunk a laden tanker of 7,000 tons, and on end’ 18 that a French sub- 
marine had sunk a cargo ship. 

The Germans claimed the destruction of large numbers of Allied 
aircraft, e.g. 23 on June 16 and 27 on June 19, admitting no logge 
themselves. They also reported the sinking of a heavy cruiser and oj 
several transports and cargo ships. The Italians stated that Pantelleri; 
surrendered owing to lack of water, after a defence lasting 33 days 
during which their fighter aircraft shot down 162 allied planes. Of these 
116 for certain were destroyed during the last 9 days and nights of 
the Allied attack. Italian torpedo-carrying aircraft also claimed the 
sinking of several convoyed ships (including one of 15,000 tons) off the 
North African coast, and submarines the sinking of | large ship in the 
western Mediterranean. 


PACIFIC AREA 

Allied air attacks were maintained on Japanese bases, particularly 
those at Rabaul, where all 4 airfields were heavily bombed. Many 
enemy aircraft were destroyed or crippled, e.g. 19 on June 7 near the 
Russell Islands (north-west of Guadalcanal), 25 on June 12 in the same 
area, and 94 on June 16 over Guadalcanal, when an air attack on Allied 
shipping was beaten off. Allied losses were only 6 aircraft (2 pilots 
saved) and 1 cargo ship and 1 barge damaged. On June 20 in an enemy 
raid on Darwin 22 ’planes were shot down for the loss of 2 of the Allies. 

The importance of Rabaul to the Japanese was shown by the fact 
that on June 13 270 aircraft were seen on the airfields there, and 2 days 
later some 250, despite the fact that heavy attacks were being made on 
them almost every day. Other objectives bombed included Someba 
Islands, Unea Islands (in the Witu group, north of New Britain) 
Aroe Islands, Timor, Kaimana, Madang, Vila (Kolombangara Island} 
Kupang, Kahili, Lae, Nabire (north coast of Dutch New Guinea) 
Langgur (Kei Islands), Cape Gloucester, Kendari, and Japanese 
positions in the Gilbert Islands, New Georgia, and the Shortlands. A 
new objective was Naura, bombed on June 18 night, Kiska was 
bombed as many as 5 times on some days. 

On June 14 U.S. Navy H.Q. announced that submarines had sunk 
‘| destroyer, 1 large transport, 5. cargo ships, 3 small supply ships, a 
trawler, and a patrol boat, and had badly damaged a large tanker 
a destroyer, and 2 transports. Next day it was announced that the total 
American submarine balance sheet Since the war begun was 8 lost, and 
257 enemy vessels sunk or seriously damaged. 

On June 16 it was further announced that 1,337 Japanese aircraft 
had been destroyed on the South Pacific since Aug. 1, 1942. The loss of 
the U.S. submarines Amberjack and Grampus was announced on June 
12, and that of the Australian corvette Wallaroo, from a collision wit) 
another Allied vessel, on June 19. 

The Japanese issued a statement, to the Diet, on June 16 giving 
their losses of aircraft in all theatres to date as 878, and of warships & 
1 battleship, 3 aircraft carriers, 3 cruisers, 19 destroyers, 11 submarines 
and 13 small craft. They claimed to have sunk 13 battleships, !! 
carriers, 55 cruisers, 56 destroyers, 128 submarines, and 69 other craft 
also to have destroyed 5,214 aircraft and sunk 369 merchant vessels 


Their report of the Guadalcanal action of June 16 stated that, for the} 
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oss of 29 aircraft they had sunk 7 transports and a destroyer and shot 
down 32 allied "planes. 

Sino-Japanese War. On June 11 the Chinese were reported to be 
surrounding Kinhwa, the capital of Chekiang, but no news was received 
of further developments in that province. They took Sungtze the same 
dav, 65 miles down the Yangtze from Ichang, and the Japanese were 
stated to be retreating south-west. Reports on June 14 gave the 
Japanese losses in the fighting for the Taiheng Mountains as 14,000 
killed, while the Chinese had lost a third of an Army Corps. On June 
15 the Chinese reported the capture of Touhuti, south-west of Shasi, and 
of Huayang and Chisui, and continued to make progress down the 
west bank of the Yangtze. A report next day estimated the Japanese 
casualties in 40 days’ fighting in Hupeh as at least 40,000 men. 


BURMA AND THE INDIAN OCEAN 

Operations were confined to air attacks on Japanese positions at 
Akyab, Buthidaung, and Rathedaung, and on air bases and railway 
targets at Kalewa, Kalemyo, Mandalay, Myitnge, Thazi, Maymyo, 
Pyinmana, Lashio, Yamethin, and Yenangyaung (the last named the 
oil-well centre). U.S. aircraft also raided Diamond Island, south of 
Rangoon. At the end of May the Japanese attacked a stronghold at 
Tiddim in the Chin Hills held by Gurkhas but were driven off with 
some 500 men killed, including a brigadier. 


CHRONOLOGY 


ALGERIA 


June 19.—The Conseil Superieur passed a budget showing expendi- 
ture at £22,700,000, with an estimated surplus of £32,000. 


ARGENTINA 

June 7.—The new Government took the oath of allegiance to the 
Constitution. President Ramirez stated that the armed forces had been 
obliged to abandon their patriotic and anonymous routine work in 
barracks in order to stop the rot appearing in all aspects of the country’s 
life. As to foreign affairs, he said the Argentine people must continue 
to display their affection and cordiality to the peoples of the Americas, 
vith whom they felt themselves as firmly united as in the past. 

The Supreme Court recognized the new Government. 

[he Brazilian Ambassador issued a denial of rumours about alarm 
m the Argentine-Brazilian frontier, and stated that nothing had 
happened, or would happen, to disturb “the cordial relations of friend- 
up and good neighbourliness between the two countries’. 

June 8.—Washington reports stated that Gen. Rawson had informed 
he press that the main cause of the coup d’état was the international 
ituation, and that the coup was indispensable if ‘‘the isolationist 
ituation in which we now so unjustly find ourselves’ was to be 
ectified. 

Exports of all main edible vegetable oils were prohibited. 

The first meeting of the new Cabinet was held and _after- 
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wards the chief of the Government Press Bureau announced tha 
martial law had been lifted, since there was general approval of the 
revolution. He also said that Argentina would take steps to strengthey 
the ties with the sister nations of the Americas. 

The Foreign Ministry sent Notes to the Embassies and Legation; 
informing them of the constitution of the Provisional Governmen; 
under Gen. Ramirez. 

A list of the new Government’s intentions regarding domestic 
affairs was published, including strict observance of the Constitution 
and the fixing of a date for general elections for the President, Vice. 
President, and Congress. 

June 9.—The Bolivian, Brazilian, Chilean, and Paraguayan Ambas- 
sadors delivered Notes to the Foreign Minister informing him that their 
Governments recognized the Provisional Government. 

June 10.—The Government suspended the use of codes in inter 
national radiotelegraph and radiotelephone services. 

The Ambassadors of Peru, Spain, and Uruguay informed the Foreign 
Ministry that their Governments recognized the Provisional Government. 

German recognition. (see Germany.) Italian recognition. (see italy, 

The Foreign Minister told the press that the Government’s attitude 
towards the American nations would be one of the greatest collabora- 
tion, and that their foreign policy would conform with traditional 
Argentine ideas of “legality, justice, and opposition to armed con- 
quest’. .“‘The foreign policy of the Provisional Government will be 
marked by acts which, step by step, will confirm their intention to 
create inter-American solidarity’, he said. ‘‘I want to set at rest all 
doubts raised by questioners of my firm conviction that Argentina 
will strictly fulfil her international obligations.’’ Referring to relations 
with European countries he mentioned especially Britain, Spain 
France, and “the Italian people’ as nations with which ties were close. 
He said Argentina was bound to Britain by ties going back to her 
independence and continued on the. plane of closest friendship in 
succeeding years. 

June 11.—The British and U.S. Ambassadors handed documents to 
the Foreign Minister containing their Governments’ recognition of the 
Government. 

June 14.—The Papal Nuncio presented to the Foreign Ministry « 
Note from the Holy See recognizing the Provisional Government. 

June 15.—President Ramirez told the press that, with regard to 
foreign policy, “we have already said from the beginning that we seek 
closer ties with our brothers of the Americas strengthening the links 
uniting our Pan-Americanism, and substituting for rhetorical verbosity 
which we soldiers do not understand or cultivate, the eloquence « 
deeds. Toward the rest of the world our policy at present is neutrality— 
not fictitious but loyal, sincere, and true neutrality”, With regard t 
internal policy he said they would purge the administration of vend), 
incapable, and parasitic elements, and renew the national spirit and 
patriotic conscience. They would give an Argentine ideology to the 
whole country and deliver Argentina sound and renovated to thos 
who were to govern her legally. Although the revolt had been army 
inspired, his regime did not intend to perpetuate its military characte! 
Elections would be held, but the country would not be handed & 
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political leaders until the completion of a campaign “to purify and 
reconstruct” the entire Government. 

June 16.—It was announced that the Government had set aside 9 
of the 14 provincial governors as a measure of political ‘“‘purification”’ 

The Japanese Ambassador and the Italian Chargé d’Affaires 
visited the Foreign Minister to discuss the suspension of the use of 
secret code for diplomatic messages. The Foreign Minister informed 
them that the step had been taken to fulfil the obligation contracted 
at the Rio Conference. 

President Ramirez and all military and naval officers holding 
ministerial and other civil posts in the Government renounced the 
salaries of those offices and agreed to receive only their military or 
naval pay, and the only civilian Minister, for Finance, renounced his 
salary. 

June 19.—The Government issued a decree stating that henceforth 
the word “provisional” must not be applied to the President or the 
Government, since the present Government had been recognized by 
the Supreme Court and by foreign Governments. Another decree 
announced that the Presidential Elections would be held on Sept. 5. 

The Foreign Minister received representatives of the Brazilian press, 
and in a message to the Brazilian Foreign Minister said, “The cardinal 
principle of our international policy is and will be friendship and 
co-operation with the nations of America. Every other nation of the 
world, without exception, which maintains or may wish to establish 
future relations with us must bear this in mind... Within Pan- 
Americanism, moreover, I declare that Brazilian-Argentine friendship 


is the corner-stone of our foreign policy’’. 


AUSTRALIA 

June 10.—Mr. Curtin, announcing that he had conferred with Gen. 
MacArthur on June 7, said he felt that the pressure on Australia was 
going to be thrown back on the enemy. The holding war imposed on 
them was an obligation of global strategy which they had discharged. 
Like Britain, they had had a close call at one stage, but the battle of 
the Coral Sea was a deliverance, and the return of the A.I.F. enabled 
them to arrest the Japanese advance in New Guinea just in time. He 
did not think the enemy could now invade Australia, though she was 
not yet immune from marauding raids. But he believed that Australia 
could be held as a base from which to launch both limited and major 
offensives against Japan. 

June 15.—Visit of Dr. Evatt to Britain. (see Great Britain.) 

June 18.—Mr. Curtin repeated his statement that Australia was 
“no longer in danger of being invaded”’, and said this in the light of 
conditions which had changed since he spoke of Japanese concentra- 
tions of 200,000 men and shipping north of Australia. Australia’s 
position could be assessed as analogous to that of Britain earlier in the 
war; the present .period was one of readiness for attack, with the 
possibility of marauding raids by aircraft and Commandos. 


BELGIUM 


June 9.—The Germans announced the execution of a law student for 
belonging to an organization called “the Independent Front”’. 
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June 17.—It was eanet that workers at the | Charleroi electrica| 
construction works recently came out on strike for 10 days because the 
Germans had requisitioned 460 of their number. 


BOLIVIA 
June 9.—Recognition of Argentine Provisional Government. (se 


Argentina.) 


BRAZIL 

June 7.—Ambassador’s statement in Buenos Aires re relations with 
Argentina. (see Argentina.) 

June 9.—The Government announced its recognition of the Argen- 
tine Government. 

June 19.—Argentine Foreign Minister’s message to Foreign Minister. 
(see Argentina.) 


BULGARIA 

June 17.—The Prime Minister stated that Bulgaria was prepared to 
do her part to achieve final victory. He complained of British, US., 
and Russian propaganda, but emphasized Bulgaria’s friendship with 
Turkey, Rumania, and Hungary. 


CANADA 

June 12.—The Minister of Munitions stated, in presenting the 
financial estimates of his department, that expenditure in the current 
fiscal year would amount to $3,425 million. Some production objectives 
had been reached, and every week 6 or more vessels were launched, and 
80 aircraft, 4,000 motor transport vehicles, and 450 fighting vehicles 
were produced. 940 heavy guns and 13,000 small arms were being turned 
out each week, and the weekly production of chemicals and explosives 
was 10,000 tons. 500 ships had already been launched and 8,000 
aircraft, 475,000 motor vehicles, 24,000 fighting vehicles, 55,000 heavy 
guns, and 630,000 smaller weapons, together with 800,000 tons of 
chemicals and explosives had been produced. Bren guns were being 
turned out at the rate of 8,000 a month, and there was expanding 
production of four types of naval guns and instruments. In the 20 
years before the war Canada had not produced a single sea-going cargo 
vessel, but by the end of May, 1943 168 had been launched. Over 
900,000 workers were employed in war industries, with more than 
100,000 in the aircraft industry. 

June 15.—Mme. Chiang Kai-shek ‘arrived in Ottawa. 

June 16.—Mme Chiang Kai-shek stated in a speech to Parliament 
that China had “for six years hung like a millstone around the neck of 
the Japanese military, and has succeeded in preventing Japan from 
utilizing several millions of her armed forces and workers in other parts 
of the world’. The armies of China, ill-equipped and virtually without 
air support, were fighting on ‘“‘with small-arms, flesh and blood, and the 
will to battle’. During the previous year Japan had carried off about 
100 million tons of raw materials from the occupied areas, and con- 
tinued to consolidate her position as “‘a vicious world threat”. The 
magnificent will to resist of the Chinese people and army, “implemented 
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only by inadequate fighting material, must not be strained beyond 
human endurance’, she said. x 

June 17.—Mme. Chiang Kai-shek told the press that use must be 
made of the mainland of China if Japan were to be attacked success- 
fully, for attack could not be carried out through the piecemeal re- 
covery of numberless islands. China needed help in aircraft, and, when 
the lines were open, heavy artillery also, as she only manufactured 
small arms. Japan had at first perpetrated calculated inhumanities in 
China, but when she found this could not subjugate the Country she had 
turned to cajolery. The puppet government at Nanking had been 
ziven help and Japan had tried to impress on the Chinese that they 
would be treated as equals and that it was the foreign races who aimed 
at enslaving them. This was dangerous propaganda, but the Chinese 
people realized that casuistry was one thing and conviction another. 


CEYLON 

June 8.—The leader of the State Council, speaking on behalf of the 
Board of Ministers, told the House that the British declaration promis- 
ing constitutional reform after the war, though it did not grant every- 
thing they had asked for, marked a definite advance, and that they 
were proceeding to frame a constitution in accordance with their 
interpretation of, the declaration. They laid particular emphasis on 
the unqualified undertaking for full responsible government in internal 


affairs. 


CHILE 
June 9.—Recognition of Argentine Provisional Government. (see 
Argentina.) 


CHINA 
June 15.—Gen. Stilwell arrived back in Chungking. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

June 10.—The State Council in London issued a proclamation on 
the first anniversary of the destruction of Lidice, stating “Lidice cries 
out for vengeance ... It is a signal to the whole nation to increase its 
struggle. On the eve of decisive events on the world battlefields we call 
on the whole nation . . . to increase their struggle against the enemy’”’. 

June 11.—President Benes returned to Great Britain. 

/une 15.—Swedish reports stated that 12 more Czechs had been 
executed by the Germans recently, charged with taking part in an 
underground resistance movement or accused of “blackout crimes’, a 
term used by the Germans for acts of sabotage. 

June 17.—It was learned that 8 more Czechs had been executed by 
the Germans for sabotage. 

June 21.—Vatican radio broadcast a pastoral letter of March 8 by 
the Bishops of Slovakia condemning arbitrary State action and anti- 
Semitism. It declared that there were natural human rights which 
must not be infringed and that for each holder and executor of the 
public powers the Constitution laid down that all inhabitants, without 
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distinction, were under the protection of the State with regard to their 
life, freedom, and possessions. 


ETHIOPIA 


June 17.—The Emperor declared at a United Nations day parade 
that it was no mere academic theory which had moved Ethiopia to 
uphold the principles of justice and freedom, for his people had seep 
the devastation and wrongs brought about by a Government whos 
ideology had degraded the dignity of man wherever it had been put 
into practice. He pledged his country’s help as far as possible to the 
furtherance of the common cause. 


FINLAND 


June 15.—Payment of war debt to U.S.A. (see U.S:A.) 

June 16.—Swedish reports stated that Field-Marshal Mannerheim 
had refused the German demand that the battalion of Finnish Waffen 
S.S. volunteers, recently returned from the eastern front, should be 
sent to North Finland to fight under the German Gen. Diet}. Instead 
the returned troops were mobilized into the Finnish army. 


FRANCE 


June 9.—It was learned that patriots in Marseilles had killed 11 
soldiers. The Italian authorities immediately ordered large-scale 
arrests and imposed an 8 p.m. curfew, but the Germans cancelled these 
measures. Reports also stated that the workers’ suburb of Villeurbanne 
in Lyons had been cordoned off by the Germans in an effort to break 
the ring of underground leaders, and that about 1,000 Frenchmen had 
been transported to Germany. Laval’s new militia units were reported 
to be maintaining order in the Mediterranean towns, while the German 
occupation troops strengthened defence works. 

June 11.—It was learned that Gen. de Gaulle’s brother had been 
arrested and deported to Germany as a hostage. 

The Vichy Council of Ministers passed new laws for punishing 
““disobedience”’ of the forced labour decrees. 

June 12.—A decree was published closing the supreme court in 
Riom. 

June 18.—Reports from the Vatican stated that the French cardinals 
had issued a declaration protesting against the German conscri} tion of 
French labour for work in Germany. They deplored that young people 
should be torn out of their family surroundings, and could not agree 
to their being subjected to conditions which did not correspond with 
the moral conduct of life. ‘Let us gather closer together in order to 
prepare the resurrection of France’’, the declaration concluded. 


GERMANY 


June 8.—Swiss reports stated that 4 Germans sentenced to death by 
the Nazi People’s Court at Strasbourg had been executed for alleged 
espionage, having founded underground groups, and for painting 
on walls slogans derived from foreign radios. 

June 9.—The radio announced that the Autobahnen were to be 
closed to private traffic. 


June 10.—Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that the front in 
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Russia had become stabilized wit could now am used as a spring-board 
for an offensive or as a barrier against attack. For more than 2 months 
the Eastern front had had a lull, but it was only temporary, based on 

the need for rest felt by both parties. It was being prolonged by the 
wish to make the great blow which must come sooner or later under 
the best conditions. The Germans now had firm bases, so that opera- 
tions could be carried out which would otherwise have been very risky. 

fhe radio announced that maintenance work on the Autobdhnen 
had been suspended.“‘to release more labour for war work’’. 

Berlin radio announced that the Government had recognized the 
Argentine Government. 

Adm. Dénitz sent a message to commemorate Italy’s Navy Day, 
stating that the Italian fighting and mercantile Navy had covered itself 
with immortal glory by its brave conduct in trying to carry supplies to 
Tunisia. Its indomitable will and resolute fighting spirit were a certain 
sign that the historic struggle of Italy and the Axis fight against the 
common enemy would win freedom and greatness for the Fascist 
empire. 

June 12.—Swedish reports stated that the official Nazi organs had 
issued warnings against voluntary travelling from the bombed areas, 
and had called on the public not to assist such deserters, but to reserve 
their sympathies and help for those officially evacuated. A large 
assembly was summoned to Hamburg from all parts of the country to 
discuss how to obtain the best results in the total war now invading 
Germany. The Hamburg Reichstatthalter Kaufmann stated that what 
Germany had had to fight through since Stalingrad the enemy had had 
to endure before. There was now absolute need of national unity; in the 
face of an enemy who would take nothing but yes or no there could be 
no compromise. Requisite severity would be used against all those 
disposed to imperil all that had been won at the cost of so much blood, 
anxiety, and work, and whoever was caught trying to disturb German 
unity and imperial victory would be ruthlessly exterminated. “‘If the 
‘wall in the east’ were not to hold and victory were not granted us then 
the fate that must overtake us defies imagination’’, he said. Therefore 
hardness in the right hour was a necessity. 

The Nazi Party organ, in an address to the soldiers at the front, 
assured them that Germans at home as well realized that it was no 
longer a fight for a comfortable existence such as they had enjoyed 
before 1939, but a fight for existence itself, and that they would cheer- 
fully give up most of their material possessions and, if fate so decreed, 
“march bare-footed towards victory’. The home front would thank 
the soldiers for victory, not merely considering they had saved their 
lives, but as if they had also gained the whole of the world’s treasure. 

June 14.—It was learned that the Government had recently refused 
a safe-conduct to the Turkish steamer Vilmaz, which was to take food 
to Greece. 

U.S. report on German hold on European industry. (see U.S.A.) 

June 15.—Swedish reports stated that Captain von Schramm, 
explaining recently Germany’s abandonment of offensive for defensive 
strategy as consistent with Clausewitz’s teaching that defence was a 
stronger form of warfare than offence, stated “Only in the English 
Channel and between Tunisia and Sicily is the sea so narrow that it can 
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be crossed in a few hours, but in just these places we have the strongest 
fortifications. The enemy’s air force cannot conquer our coastal 
defences, especially as these are now manned by experienced warriors 
of the Russian front’’. He stated that the essential war objects of the 
Axis in Europe and east Asia had been attained, and the main strategy 
at present was to await the enemy’s blow, with the intention of resum.- 
ing the offensive after the enemy’s attack had placed him in an up. 
favourable position or had’ weakened him. 

Swedish reports stated that the Germans were planning a “new 
order”’ to win over the people of occupied Russian territory, by means 
of the abolition of compulsory labour and collectivized agriculture, an 
amnesty for all criminals sentenced by Russian courts, the rebuilding 
of all destroyed towns and villages at the expense of the State, and 
guaranteed support for the war-disabled and their families. 

June 16.—Adm. Luetzow stated in a broadcast that Japan owed 
most of her successes in the Pacific to the Axis. The British had sent 
only two battleships to Singapore in 1941, although peace-time plans 
had provided for the despatch of five, and this was due to the presence 
of German battleships in the Atlantic and to the tasks of the British 
fleet in the Mediterranean. “The Japanese victory at Pearl Harbour, 
at Kwantung in China, and in the Java sea were influenced by the 
developments in the Atlantic’, he said, though he admitted that “the 
Japanese Navy had been helpful in the prevention of the establishment 
as yet of a second front in Europe.” 

June 17.—Swedish reports stated that the Berlin authorities had 
announced that 100,000 boys and girls of 16 and under had been with- 
drawn from the bombed districts for organized work in factories 
elsewhere. 

June 18.—Goebbels stated in Das Reich that the opinion was fre- 
quently expressed that the Government alone had no right to commit 
mistakes, and that it should predict the future without fail. There was 
no gainsaying that the German leaders had produced fewer erroneous 
forecasts than any others during the war. Certain hypocritical fanatics 
were ready to forgive a foreign Government every mistake but would 
not condone a single one of their own Government. The British forgave 
their Government any error. Not everything that was regarded at 
present as a mistake of leadership by the public was in actual fact such 
a mistake. Leadership in war must sometimes keep silent even when 
with a single word it could dispel a lot of misapprehensions. For 
instance, the Government knew very well what the German people felt 
in the face of the British air terror; they were doing something about 
it, but what they could not say. There was no need to be right in 
every detail during the war as long as one was right in the end, in 
victory. In a critical situation it was even better to do something 
wrong than to do nothing at all. 

The wireless stated that the total Russian losses so far amounted to 
about 54 million prisoners, at least 36,000 tanks, about 50,000 guns, 
and more than 40,000 aircraft. Total losses in men, counting the 
killed and wounded, amounted to more than 20 million, and territorially 
the Russians had lost an area four times as great as the British Isles. 
The war against Russia could be divided into four phases; first, the 
great German offensive of 1941 which made territorial gains which had 
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been thought to be impossible, although it became obvious in the 
course of the fighting that all previous calculations about the fighting 
ower of the Bolshevists were false: second, the winter of 1941-42 
which for the first time showed the military strength of the Soviets, 
when it became clear that with the means employed the Soviet Union 
could not be forced down: third, the German offensive of the spring 
and summer of 1942 which failed to destroy Soviet military power: and 
fourth, the Russian winter offensive of 1942-43, which was frustrated 
by the German counter-blow at Kharkov. It could be said that the 
German front was strong enough to prevent the Bolshevists from 
flooding Europe, and it might even be strong enough to pursue its 
offensive tradition and achieve its aims. Knowledge of German 
strength and armament potential permitted the conclusion to be 
drawn that the German command would be able to cope with a syn- 
chronized attack on several fronts. 

Goebbels stated in a speech in memory of ‘“‘the victims of the 
Wuppertal terror raid” that the murdered women, old men, and child- 
ren were witness against the Anglo-American plutocracies, and rose 
to accuse methods of war which were opposed to humanity. Innumer- 
able destroyed schools, hospitals, churches, and cultural monuments 
uttered damning judgment against those guilty of these crimes. The 
guilt of the air war lay with the western plutocracies, for in their sick 
brains this type of air terror had been born. Hitler had left nothing 
undone to avoid the war and, when it was imposed on Germany, to 
give it at least a humane form. British news agencies had cried out for 
measures against the German civilian population as the only way to 
break their morale, and the dead who were now commemorated were 
the victims of “the cold, calculating cynicism of the enemy’. This 
cynicism would only end when it was crushed by painful and repeated 
counter-blows. The day would come when Germany would break 
terror by counter-terror; the enemy was piling one violent deed on 
another, opening a bloody account, which must be settled eventually. 
The German people awaited that settlement with burning impatience. 

Moscow reports stated that the Brenner Pass had been closed. 

June 19.—Fritsche, the wireless commentator, in a comment on 
Goebbel’s speech at Wuppertal said, “The spell was broken that had 
thus far lain over the sufferings of that part of our people which is 
exposed to these terror attacks’’. Reporting of raids had been “‘reticent 
and terse” because the people “did not like many words’, but now all 
Germany was to be told of the sufferings of the bombed districts. 

Icelandic protest against the German attack on a coastal steamer on 
June 16. (see Iceland.) 

Himmler ordered the calling up of all women between 17 and 40 for 
civil defence. 

June 21.—Hitler promoted von Neurath to the rank of Obergruppen- 
fiihrer. Other promotions to this rank in¢luded the Gestapo chief in 
the Netherlands, the Sudeten German leader, the Gauleiter of all 
Germans abroad, the Deputy Director of Bohemia-Moravia, the chief 
of S.S. for race and settlement, the chief of the security police, and the 
civil governor of North-West Yugoslavia. 

Gen. Dittmar stated in a broadcast that to-day sea supremacy 
required air supremacy also, and therefore it would be very difficult 
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to revive amphibious strategy, even though the new p:tehialedlition of 
war, particularly the air weapon, could also be used to facilitate q 
landing. Reinforcements could always be sent more easily on land 
than by air or sea, and this gave an indisputable advantage to the 
defenders; at least this applied to defenders with a determined and able 
High Command which would not allow itself to be confused by diver. 
sions, of which there would certainly be many. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


June 8.—Mr. Churchill’s statement in the House of Commons. (ser 
Special Note.) 

June 9.—It was stated in London that the total number of prisoners 
taken by the Allied forces in Tunisia was 291,000. 

The new High Commissioner for India arrived in London. 

The Minister of Economic Warfare stated that British and US. 
bombing afforded every prospect of the complete fulfilment of Mr. 
Churchill’s statement, “‘the complete destruction of our foes by bomb- 
ing from the air in addition to all other means’’. It was estimated that 
industrial production in the Ruhr had been cut by 35 per cent and in 
the rest of Germany by 10 per cent compared with a year previously, 
and one half of this reduction could be attributed to bombing, the other 
to fatigue, dilution of labour, and shortage of materials. The output 
thus affected was of great economic importance to the enemy; for 
example, Rhenish Westphalia produced 67 per cent of the total German 
output of hard coal, 80 per cent of its coke, 60 per cent of its pigiron, 
59 per cent of its steel ingots and castings, and 60 per cent of its special 
steels. In the Ruhr over 1 million houses had been damaged by 
bombing. 

The Foreign Secretary stated in the House of Commons that up to 
June 5 between 70 to 80 of the 200 persons recently arrested in Tangier, 
none of them British, had been released, and the Government had 
received from the Spanish Government a communication stating that 
the measures adopted in Tangier had been taken without any desire 
to prejudice British interests. 

The Foreign Secretary stated in the House of Commons that the 
German military leaders, like the Nazi political leaders, would be 
liable to punishment for any crimes for which they could be proved 
responsible committed against members of the United Nations 
detained against their will in German or German-occupied territory. 

June 10.—The Commander of the U.S. Army 8th Air Force stated 
that U.S. air strength based on Britain was doubling in hitting power 
every four months. He considered that the early phase of the trial 
period of bombing Germany had taken place recently, and that before 
the end of the summer there would be enough British and U.S. bombers 
to draw the experiment to a close, since it would be evident that the 
bombing was doing the job. As the force grew stronger they were 
likely to go deeper and deeper into Germany. There was a definite plan 
in both the British and U.S. efforts, and nothing promiscuous in the 
selection of targets. The two efforts were really one combined offensive 
and happier relations could not possibly exist between two forces. He 
said the 8th Air Force was now divided into a heavy bomber force 
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and a tactical force, “‘which must be ready to support the invasion of 
the Continent’’. 

The Air Ministry published details of reverse Lend-lease between 
Britain and the U.S.A., showing that in 1943 between 200,000 and 
950,000 tons of foodstuffs would be supplied by Britain to the U.S. 
sth Air Force, that all airfields and depots necessary for this Force 
had been provided by the Air Ministry, that members of the U.S.A.A.F. 
were receiving instruction side by side with men of the R.A.F., and 
that most of the radio-location equipment for the U.S. forces during 
the North African campaign was British. Much equipment, including 
2.500 barrage balloons shipped to America, had been supplied to the 
U.S. Forces, and up to March 31, 1943, 675 aircraft had been supplied 
to the U.S. Forces and much of the R.T. equipment for fighter aircraft. 
Members of the R.A.F. and W.A.A.F. had also been lent. 

Vice-Adm. Sir John Cunningham was appointed C.-in-C., Levant, 
in succession to Vice-Adm. Sir R. Leatham. 

June 11.—Recognition of new Argentine Government. (see Argen- 
tina.) 

June 12.—Visit of War and Air Ministers to North Africa. (see 
North Africa.) 

June 14.—The Air Ministry announced the merging of the Army 
Co-operation Command into a Tactical Air Force designed to work 
with the Army in the field, to be commanded by Air Vice-Marshal 
D’ Albiac. 

The Labour Party rejected by 2,243,000 votes to 374,000 a resolution 
calling for the termination of the electoral triice. 

June 15.—The Ministry of Home Security announced that during 
May 584 people were killed and 733 seriously injured by air raids. 

Dr. Evatt arrived in London and attended a War Cabinet meeting. 

June 16.—It was announced that the King had arrived in North 
Africa on June 12 to visit the British forces there, and also to see the 
U.S. and French forces. Before he left for Africa he signed Letters 
Patent under the Great Seal appointing the Queen and the four next 
in line of succession to the Throne, excluding minors, to be Counsellors 
of State to act for him in his absence. 

The Labour Party rejected by 1,951,000 votes to 712,000 the pro- 
posal for the affiliation of the Communist party. 

June 17.—Dr. Evatt told the press that he considered that the 
interval between the defeat of Italy and Germany and that of Japan 
would be much shorter than many people believed. The break-up of 
Italy would accelerate that of Germany, and this would have a great 
influence on the collapse of Japan. The production of the United Nations 
had reached a stage where it was possible to pursue vigorous measures 
against the Japanese and not allow them space or time in which to 
breathe freely; the allied successes in North Africa had also given the 
Japanese a great shock. Everyone in Australia with any intelligence 
knew that the success of the Axis was no longer possible, and that the 
victory of the Allies was assured provided they guarded against war 
weariness and complacency. When Rabaul was taken by Japan, 
Australia only had a few trainer aeroplanes, with a very small force to 
defend Port Moresby, and early in 1942 she had only 10 tanks, A.A. 
guns were insufficient, and small arms equipment was short, much 
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having been sent to Britain after the fall of Dunkirk. If New Guinea 
had been taken then by the enemy and Australia attacked immediately 
afterwards, the situation would have been grievous. Australia was 
deeply grateful to those who had contributed to the change and turned 
the Pacific situation from one of deepest gloom into one of well justified 
though restrained optimism. 

The Labour Party conference passed by 1,524,000 votes to 966,000 
an amendment to a resolution condemning “the false identification of 
the peoples with vicious Governments’ and opposing a “‘treaty of 
revenge’ on the German people. The amendment declared that the 
Germans opposed to the policy of their Government were in a small 
minority, that the Nazi Party could not have remained in power nor 
have conducted total war without the support of the overwhelming 
mass of the people, and it demanded the complete disarmament of 
Germany, the eradication of the spirit of aggressive nationalism, and 
the re-education of the German people. 

June 18.—-It was announced that Field-Marshal Sir A. Wavell had 
been appointed Viceroy of India to succeed Lord Linlithgow in October, 
and that he was to be succeeded as C.-in-C. in India by Gen. Sir (. 
Auchinleck. 

The U.K. High Commissioner in South Africa arrived in London. 


GREECE 

June 17.—Turkish reports stated that the Germans, after alleging 
that many Italian officers were implicated in a scheme for smuggling 
foodstuffs and war material, had insisted on changes among the superior 
Italian officers of the Athens garrisons. 


ICELAND 

June 19.—The Foreign Office instructed its envoy in Stockholm to 
ask the Swedish Foreign Ministry to convey to the German Government 
a protest against the attack by a German bomber on the Icelandic 
steamer Sudin on June 16. The attack was described as ‘“‘contemptible, 
treacherous, and unwarranted”’. 


INDIA 
June 18.—Sir A. Wavell appointed as new Viceroy and Gen. Sir C. 
Auchinleck as new C.-in-C. (see Great Britain.) 


IRAQ 
June 11.—Parliament passed a Bill amending the Organic Law, 
providing for a limited monarchy and a responsible Government. 
June 13. ; 
June 16.—Gen. Sikorski left Bagdad for Syria. 


ITALY 

June 6.—It was learned that the Swedish Legation in Rome had 
advised Swedish nationals to leave the city. 

June 10.—The Under-Secretary of the Navy stated in a Navy Day 
broadcast that the Navy was ready to fight. The war in the Mediter- 
ranean was decisive for the war in Europe, and the war oversea 
depended on it too. Italian sailors, giving their blood and lives for the 
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fatherland, were giving the Navy an inestimable heritage which it 
would be short-sighted to compare with the immediate and material 
results of the battle, for war was not-an end but a decisive phase in the 
life of the nation. 

Gayda stated, on the third anniversary of Italy’s entry into the war, 
“Italy never wanted war. Italy was a country seeking nothing but 
European co-operation and understanding. But conditions were 
aggravated to such a pitch after the Polish campaign that her participa- 
tion in the war became quite inevitable’. 

Rome radio announced that the Government recognized the new 
Argentine Government. 

Pavolini, former Minister for Culture, stated in the Messagero that 
all Italy’s problems could have been solved if her allies in the previous 
war had not broken their promises and prevented her colonial expansion. 
Italy's interests had always been directed towards Africa and the 
Mediterranean, and to-day they were still directed towards Dalmatia, 
the Adriatic, Malta, Corsica, Tunisia, and East Africa. Referring to 
her entry into the war, he said if she had intervened later it would have 
been impossible to put forward her claims on France. It was ridiculous 
to talk of France having been stabbed in the back by Italy; nobody 
knew then that France would fall, and faced by two great enemy air 
forces in the Mediterranean and having two fronts to defend in Libya, 
it was “‘actually an act of great boldness’ for Italy to have entered 
the war at that time. . 

The Popolo d'Italia stated that Italian policy had been moderate, 
steady, and constructive, and Mussolini had tried everything to solve 
international problems peacefully, but Britain, the Jews, Roosevelt, 
and Stalin had been absolutely determined to make war and frustrate 
Italian efforts. The King, the Duce, and the people had felt “‘the great 
command of fate’. 

Rome radio announced that the Prefects of Palermo, Messina, 
Nuoro, Brescia, and Bolzano had been transferred to various adminis- 
trative posts other than prefectures, and that those of Ancona, Rieti, 
Ascoli, Cosenza, Avellino, Teramo, Spezia, and Udine had been placed 
on the retired list. 21 other prefects had been moved from one place 
to another. 

June 11.—The Government blocked all private payments to foreign 
countries within the framework of the existing clearing arrangements. 

President Roosevelt’s declaration to the people. (see U.S.A.) 

June 13.—Soviet reports stated that Géring had ordered the 
Luftwaffe H.Q. in Sicily to be transferred to Northern Italy. It was 
also reported that the authorities had ordered the evacuation of 
Sicily’s entire civilian population. 

_ June 14.—The Fascist Party directory sent a series of recommenda- 
tions to Mussolini aimed at improving the nation’s morale. They stated 
that the party directorate recognized the necessity for the people to 
harden themselves in face of the gravity of the moment, all must feel 
themselves directly and personally involved, and the strength of each 
member of the community must be directed towards resistance and 
victory. It called for measures to repress all attempts to undermine the 
material and moral cohesion of the people, to unify industrial produc- 
tion under severe discipline, to unify discipline for agriculture, to 
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control supplies in all branches of commerce, to reduce business con- 
cerns to a minimum and bring them within the system of the corpora. 
tions, toradopt by the State administration the most dynamic standards 
of production and to suppress bureaucratic complications and formalj- 
ties, to suppress by all means the black market and ensure fairer 
distribution of food stocks, to supervise strictly hotels and luxury 
restaurants and luxury clothing and shops of all kinds, to repatriate 
all foreigners who could not justify their presence in Italy, and to call 
for uninterrupted continuance of work and maximum production from 
the masses and managers and leaders of all ranks. Finally, the direc- 
torate urged all young Italians to realize the gravity of the moment. 

The News Agency stated, in reply to President Roosevelt, that the 
allegations by which he sought to put on Fascist Italy the blame for 
the war with the U.S.A. found the same response as “former false and 
hypocritical declarations”. The Anglo-Saxons tried to make out that 
their hostility was directed not against the Italian people but only 
against the Fascist regime, but “their savage destruction .of opén 
Italian towns proves their strange love for the Italian people’. 

The Minister for Communications resigned, with 60 officials of the 
Ministries of Communications, War Production, and Public Works. 
Swiss reports stated that about 10,000 Milan electrical workers had 
gone on strike in protest against the militarization of labour. 

June 15.—A decree was published declaring that Vidussoni, head of 
the Army Welfare Department and formerly Secretary of the Fascist 
Party, had ceased to be a member of the Grand Fascist Council, and 
that Carlo Scorza, the Party Secretary, had been made a member of 
the Council, together with the new Minister for Corporations. 

A decree was published providing imprisonment up to 5 years for 
people who failed to report to the authorities the landing of enemy 
forces or agents, saboteurs, or suspicious persons. 

June 17.—6 more leaders of the Fascist Party were expelled, 
together with 100 minor members, and the Secretary issued a mani- 
festo threatening to dismiss from the party any Fascist “not fulfilling 
his official duties in face of air raids or other enemy action’’. 

A decree was issued forbidding anyone to stay for more than 15 days 
consecutively in any hotel in Rome, with the exception of people 
from bombed areas. 

June 18.—The Secretary of the Fascist Party issued a decree 
dissolving all Italian irredentist groups agitating for the annexation of 
various territories by Italy, since their function was performed by the 
Fascist Party itself. It was also announced that Fascist groups had 
been set up in secondary schools to form a link between the Fascist 
youth organization and the Fascist university students’ organization. 

Mussolini declared the provinces of Foggia, Bari, Brindisi, Lecce, 
Taranto, Cosenza, and Catanzaro “‘operational zones’. 

Swiss reports stated that the Fascist authorities had ordered all 
Italians to leave Naples and the large towns of Sicily by July 10, and 
it was reported that the evacuation of all Sardinian towns would be 
completed by the end of June. 

June 19.—Decrees were issued to create a body to finance the 
reconstruction of dwellings damaged by air attack in Sardinia, to give 
aid to men called to the colours from abroad, to call up for labour 
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service women between 18 and 24, men between 18 sind 36, and stevie 
between 18 and 38, to provide for the use of public buildings and homes 
to accommodate evacuees, and to postpone State loan repayments by 
newly married couples and abolish their repayment by widows of war 
victims. 

It was learned that the populations of the Sicilian cities had been 
given three weeks to move from them, and the same applied to Naples 
and Cagliari. German army officers in Italy were ordered to wear 
only mufti in public. 

June 21.—It was learned that 67 civilians of Pantelleria had signed 
a letter sent to the Allied Commander of the island in which they paid 
“orateful homage” to the Allied Forces for the promptness with which 
they liberated them from ‘‘the evil yoke of a megalomaniac and 
satanic regime which, not content with having sucked like a monstrous 
octopus the best energies of true Italians for 20 years, is now reducing 
Italy to a mass of ruins and misery for one motive only, the insane 
personal profit of its chiefs, who, under an ill-concealed mask of 
hollow, so-called patriotism, hide the basest passions, and, plotting 
together with the German pirates, hatch the lowest egoism and blackest 
treatment while all the time, with revolting cynicism, they tread on 
the blood of thousands of Italians’. The letter concluded by denounc- 
ing ‘the imperialistic frenzy of the two madmen, Hitler and his 
faithful vassal Mussolini’’, and calling on the Allies to save “‘the garden 
of Europe’. 


JAPAN 


June 16.—The Domei Agency stated that Tojo declared at an 
extraordinary session of the Diet that the war situation was becoming 
tense and that there were increasing signs of an impending large-scale 
Anglo-American offensive. Such attacks had been foreseen by Japan, 
however, and her forces were not only inflicting terrible blows on the 
enemy counter-offensives, but also developing new methods to defeat 
them. Japanese troops were carrying out operations on a grand scale 
in China, along the Burmese-India frontier, and in the Pacific, and thus 
the battles which took place became more grim and terrific and the 
war situation became increasingly tense. The Japanese garrison on 
Attu Island, which had been annihilated by the Americans, had 
accomplished its strategic objective by preventing for a year an 
American advance westward from the Aleutians, and he also asserted 
that Japanese air offensives had frustrated allied attacks on Japanese 
shipping and air attacks on Japan itself. “I firmly believe in the 
smashing success of Germany, Italy, and their allies’, he said, “because 
of their already established invulnerable position. Japan promises to 
fight hand in hand with Germany and Italy for their common victory” 

He said the occupied regions of east Asia were giving Japan the 
utmost co-operation in the war effort, and he promised that Japan 
would exert every effort to help India to “expel and eliminate Anglo- 
Saxon influences, which are the enemy of India in every sense of the 
word’. He also promised independence for the Philippines within a 
year, and the establishment of a new Burmese State soon. “Our 
strategic position to assure victory in greater east Asia is being streng- 
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thened day by day’’, he said, “with the vast resources of the region 
being rapidly converted into our fighting power’. 

Adm. Shimada told the Diet that since the war Japan had lost 878 
aircraft, 1 battleship, 3 aircraft-carriers, 3 cruisers, 19 destroyers 
11 submarines, and 13 other warships. Japanese forces had sunk 13 
allied battleships, 11 aircraft-carriers, 55 cruisers, 56 destroyers, 12 
submarines, and 69 other warships, had destroyed 5,214 allied aircraft, 
and sunk 369 merchant ships, totalling 2} million tons. 

June 21.—Adm. Nomura, a former Foreign Minister, declared in an 
interview with an Italian newspaper that “all the fighting that has 
taken place up to now has consisted of mere skirmishes’’. He said the 
U.S.A. and Britain would have to face many surprises from Japan. 
Further advances were not required by the tripartite Powers in order 
to achieve victory; it was sufficient to maintain the conquered positions, 
Attrition had to be used against the power of resistance of the Ameri- 
cans, but everything was proceeding according to plan. He concluded 
by saying that in the 3,000 years of her history Japan had never been 
invaded by an enemy. 

Subhas Chandra Bose arrived in Tokyo from Germany. 


MALTA 
June 20.—The King spent a day in Malta, accompanied by Adm. 
Cunningham, Air Chief Marshal Tedder, and Mr. MacMillan. 


MARTINIQUE 


June 16.—Reports from New York stated that on June 4 an attempt 
was made by opponents of Adm. Robert, led by M. Valentin, the negro 
President of the General Council, to seize the island of Guadeloupe. 


MEXICO 
June 18.—The first Soviet Ambassador arrived in Mexico City. 


THE NETHERLANDS 


June 9.—Swedish reports gave the text of a pastoral letter of the 
Dutch Roman Catholic Bishops, read from all Roman Catholic churches 
in the Netherlands on May 16 after the Germans had imposed martial 
law. It stated that although Nazism was still the powerful master of 
the situation, the spiritual power of resistance of the overwhelming 
majority of the Dutch people was unbroken, and they would never 
become Nazis if they remained loyal to their ancestral faith. The 
sufferings inflicted on the people by deportation and enforced labour 
abroad were greater than their other privations, and the limit had been 
reached with the order that all able-bodied men wio could be spared 
were to be deported. Such large-scale deportations had not taken 
place since the time of the Babylonian captivity, and constituted 4 
“horrible injustice, contrary to all laws, human and divine’’. At first 
it had been said that Dutchmen must go abroad to work because there 
was neither work nor food for them at home, but now it was explicitly 
stated that they must work for Germany, to ensure a German victory 
The argument that it was the duty of all Christians to fight against 
Bolshevism was only a catch-phrase, for the Nazis in power did not 
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hesitate to stop the Church from exercising care over the souls of her 
own children, When the large-scale deportation was ordered endless 
representations were made that Dutch priests should be allowed to 
accompany them to care for their religious welfare, but with no result. 
The Bishops then called on the people to follow a crusade of prayer, as 
the last remedy. 

June 11.—It was learned that all the Churches had signed a collective 
protest addressed to the Reich Commissar against the sterilization of 
the Jews, as ‘“‘the last consequence of that anti-Christian racial doctrine 
which destroys nations”’. 

June 12.—It was learned that patriots had continued their raids on 
population registers in order to hamper the German drive for forced 
labour, and had destroyed the records in the town halls of Langweer 
and Wanneperveen. 

June 15.—It was learned that the general call-up of all Dutchmen 
between 18 and 45 for forced labour in Germany had completely 
failed, and very few people had obeyed the order to register. Radio 
Orange broadcast a warning that the German Chief of Police would 
organize a check on people who had “‘disappeared”’ and appealed to all 
Dutchmen to hide them. 

It was announced in the Hague that Dutch youths of 19 and 20 would 
be forced to work in Germany, the only exceptions being miners work- 
ing underground and students. 


NORWAY 
June 16.—Swedish reports stated that the police, under orders from 


the Gestapo, raided the homes of 200 citizens of Oslo who had not 
presented themselves when mobilized for work on the fortifications at 
Tromso, but only 50 were found. It was officially admitted that in all 
300 of the 400 mobilized for this work had failed to answer the 
summons. 

June 17.—Swedish reports stated that a German lieutenant had been 
killed at Raufoss, and that the Germans had taken two leading Raufoss 
citizens as hostages and announced that they would shoot them unless 
the murderers were found by July 1. 


PARAGUAY 
June 9.—Recognition of Argentine Provisional Government. (see 
Argentina.) 


PERU 


June 10.—Recognition of Argentine Provisional Government. (see 
Argentina.) 


POLAND 


June 8.—Swit announced that during May the Germans shot 550 
Poles in the Pawiak prison in Warsaw, and that as a reprisal members 
. oo underground commandos killed the three Gestapo men respon- 
sibdie, 

The Gestapo chief of the Bialystok district issued an appeal to the 
population, admitting the complete lack of response to the call for 
labour in Germany. He attributed this to the “terror exercised by 
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the underground movement”, and stated that he had ordered the 
arrest of 100 Poles to be held as hostages until those liable for work in 
the Reich had reported. 

Swit reported that the Government’s plenipotentiary in Poland had 
appealed to the Ukrainians to boycott the S.S. “‘Galizien’’ legion 
formed by the Germans with a view to deepening the differences 
between the national groups in Poland. He emphasized that Ukrainians 
and Lithuanians who co-operated with the Germans were betraying 
their own nations. 

The National Council adopted a resolution which, while recognizing 
the importance of maintaining the unity and mutual trust of all the 
United Nations, declared that it was in the interest of both Poland and 
Czechoslovakia to reach an agreement on a basis of the closest co- 
operation, to repair mistakes committed at different times by both 
countries. One of the conditions of permanent peace was Polish-Czech 
confederation, and the Polish Government were doing all they could to 
federate these two States and any other Central European States which 
desired to participate in such an agreement. 

June 13.—Visit of Gen. Sikorski to Iraq. (see Iraq.) 

June 16.—M. Romer, the Ambassador to the U.S.S.R., was 
appointed Government delegate in the Middle East. 

Gen. Sikorski’s visit to Syria. (see Syria.) 

June 17.—Marshal Stalin’s message to Union of Polish Patriots in 
the U.S.S.R. (see U.S.S.R.) 


PORTUGAL : 
June 19.—Gen. Nogues arrived in Lisbon from Tangier. 


RUMANIA 

June 8.—Turkish reports stated that several district governors had 
resigned and hundreds of officials had been dismissed in a purge of the 
Government service by Antonescu with a view to eliminating officials 
suspected of anti-Nazi sentiments, particularly those opposed to the 
sending of more troops to the Russian front. 


SAUDI ARABIA 

June 11.—King Ibn Saud republished his statement made in an 
interview in March on the Arab and Jewish question, in which he 
denied that the Jews had any justification for their claims in Palestine, 
since they had been conquered by the Romans, and the Arabs had 
conquered Palestine over 1,300 years ago from the Romans, since when 
it had remained Moslem. He was not afraid of the Jews or of their 
having a State and authority in Arab countries cr elsewhere, but 
considered their insistence on Palestine as unjust to the Arabs and 
Moslems and as creating friction between the Moslems and the Allies. 
There were other countries in which the Jews could live, more con- 
venient to their interests. The way they were buying up the Arabs 
properties in Palestine meant loss and harm to the natives of Palestine. 
He concluded by stating that there were no differences between the 
Arabs, and he believed that after the war they would realize their 
union with the help of the Allies. 
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SOUTH AFRICA 

June 9.—The U.K. High Commissioner left Pretoria for London. 

June 14.—Gen. Smuts stated at a United Nations’ Day parade near 
Pretoria that the day was a new one in the human calendar, which 
might become the most significant day in the history of human civili- 
zation. It marked a moment when nations great and small publicly 
recognized and proclaimed the fact that they did not stand apart but 
were united, and that a new body had been formed from the national 
units and that union was the bond between them. Each and all derived 
a new significance, a new status, and a new security far greater than 
that of isolated nationhood. 

[his union was not an afterthought, a post-war idea of political 
leaders, but a real birth from the sorrows of the victim nations. Wedded 
to the old idea of neutrality, they had been overwhelmed by brute 
aggression and had been forced to seek salvation in a mutual pledge of 
union which would become the corner-stone of future world security. 
After more than three years of war the continent of Africa had been 
freed from the enemy. This deliverance was the work of the United 
Nations; neither South Africans nor all Africans could have saved 
Africa in that mortal storm, though South Africa had done her share, 
and history would record to her honour that she saw and followed the 
light. But the final brunt of the fighting was borne by British and U.S. 
forces, together with Indians, Fighting French, Greeks, and Poles, as 
well as other African forces. African freedom and security was the gift 
of the United Nations, and that gift called to South Africa to fight on 
until all the United Nations might enjoy the same freedom. 


SPAIN 

June 10.—Recognition of Argentine Provisional Government. (see 
Argentina.) 

June 14.—The German press stated that since the summer of 1940 
more than 40,000 able-bodied Frenchmen of military age had fled 
across the mountains into Spain, where, it was alleged, they were 
provided with forged passports and funds by British-U.S. organizations 
helping them to escape to join the Fighting French. 

June 18.—German reports stated that the High Commissioner of 
Spanish Morocco had arrived in Madrid recently to attend a meeting 
of the High Command, and that the C.-in-C. of the Seville military 
district had left Seville for Madrid to take part in a conference of the 
“Supreme Defence Council’. 

SWEDEN 

June 17.—The Prime Minister stated in Parliament that all civilian 
as well as military authorities had been instructed to resist to the 
utmost in the event of invasion. 

The Riksdag appropriated money for opening a Legation in Canada. 

June 21.—It was learned that the Government had refused an 
export licence for a number of fishing boats ordered by the German 
Government from shipyards at Uddevalla. 


SYRIA AND THE LEBANON 
_ June 15.—The British authorities closed the Syrian side of the 
lurkish-Syrian frontier. 
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June 16.—Gen. Sikorski arrived in Syria from Iraq. 
June 17.—The frontier with Turkey was re-opened. 
June 21.—The British authorities suspended the granting of visas 
for travellers from Iraq to Syria. 


TANGIER 
June 13.—Gen. Nogues arrived in Tangier on his way to Lisbon, 


TURKEY 


June 8.—President Inénii stated at the opening of the Republican 
People’s Party in Ankara that within the stress and strain of the 
stormy waves of the world war and of world policy, Turkey’s prestige 
and strength had increased with honour. All the efforts of the Govern- 
ment had their root in the needs of the nation, the preservation of its 
foreign policy, and the defence of the country. They had one goal, the 
preservation of the homeland, and in order to guarantee its safety it 
was necessary to be prepared. If and when the necessity arose, it was 
the duty of the people to make use of all their resources on land, at sea, 
and in the air for the sake of the country. Nobody could guess when 
‘and how the war would end, but the difficulties to be overcome would 
not end with its termination. It would be a long time before Turkey 
would be able to march side by side with the independent nations, but 
those nations which took every possibility into account, which were 
well intentioned and had power behind them, would reach a state of 
security, and the People’s Party had the unskakable belief that the 
Turkish nation was among them. 

June 13.—Adm. Sir John Cunningham arrived in Ankara. 

‘June 14.—German refusal of safe-conduct for steamer Vi/maz to take 
food to Greece. (see Germany.) 

President Inénii received Adm: Sir John Cunningham. 

June 15.—The Prime Minister stated at the conclusion of the People’s 
Party Congress that during the previous four years Turkey had faced 
the danger of war on several occasions, but had been saved by the good 
policy of Ataturk which had been followed by the present Government 
Russia had stretched out her hand to Turkey and she had clasped it, 
thus bringing the two countries nearer to each other. Russo-Turkish 
relations had been consolidated in cordial agreements, and an agreement 
of alliance with Britain had also been signed. Germany had stretched 
out her hand to Turkey also and an agreement of non-aggression 
and friendship had been signed with her. It had been proved by events 
that this agreement, originating from the sincere wishes of Turkey and 
Germany, had ensured their real needs and it continued to produce 
useful results for both parties. This policy had saved Turkey from the 
danger of war, and for this reason she might look 9n the future with 
satisfaction. ‘‘The People’s Party recognizes the necessity of a large 
family of independent nations enjoying equal rights, of which the 
Turkish nation would be an essential member’, he said. ‘Nationalism 
should be the means by which the Turkish nation will reach the 
highest level of human progress, and Turkish nationalism must be 
understood in a progressive and constructive sense, wishing no harm 
to other peoples, and conducive to an appreciation and encourageme! 
of the contribution of other nations to the welfare of humanity”. 
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Swiss reports stated that the Ambassador in Vichy had been recalled 
to Ankara. 

June 16.—Adm. Sir John Cunningham left Ankara. 

June 17.—Frontier with Syria re-opened. (see Syria.) 

The police closed the German propaganda bookshop in Istanbul. 


URUGUAY 
June 10.—Recognition of Argentine Provisional Government. (see 
Argentina.) 


U.S.A. 

June 8.—President Roosevelt issued a warning to the Axis that if 
they used gas the U.S.A. would answer in kind. He said that evidence 
that the Axis were making preparations with the intention of using gas 
had been frequently reported. The U.S. would in no circumstances 
resort to the use of such weapons unless the enemy used them first, 
but if the enemy used them against any one of the United Nations, the 
U.S.A. would regard this act as having been committed against itself 
and would act accordingly. ‘“‘Any use of gas by any Axis Power, 
therefore, will be immediately followed by the fullest possible retaliation 
ypon munition centres, seaports, and other military objectives through- 
out the whole extent of the territory of such Axis country’’, he declared. 

Mr. Sayre, the Special! Assistant to Mr. Hull, stated at Charlotte, 
North Carolina, that ‘‘no peace dependent on a balance of power lasts’. 
It must be built on at least the four principles of international co-opera- 
tion, recognition of human rights, economic freedom, and international 
control of armament building. An international force must be set up 
to prevent by concerted action international territorial aggression and 
thievery, to regulate and control heavy armament building in every 
country, to administer and supervise the government of certain back- 
ward and colonial areas, and by concerted action to attack certain 
discriminatory and anti-social practices in international trade and 
finance. “All States, great and small, victor and vanquished’’, he said, 
“must enjoy freedom of access on equal terms to the trade and to the 
raw materials of the world which are needed for their economic pros- 
perity”” 

June 9.—The Secretary of the Navy stated at Annapolis that secret 
information revealed that the feeling in Tokyo and Berlin was now akin 
to that in America after Pearl Harbour. The initiative in the Pacific 
had long been the enemy’s, but it was now “allours’’. ‘“The choice of the 
place and the time for striking is now ours’’. He said there had been a 
lot of irresponsible talk about a second front, but to-day there were 8 
fronts, not one, and operations on six of them required the use of a fleet. 
The U.S.A. would not consent to the scrapping of her naval strength 
after the war, and he warned the Axis that U.S. industry would build 
thousands of landing barges in 1943. 

President Roosevelt held a conference in the White House to discuss 
a system of international relief for the immediate post-war period. 

Mr. Lewis made a verbal agreement with the Central Pennsylvania 
group of the northern or Appalachian employers, providing for wage 
increases of 125 to 150 cents daily. 

June 10.—A draft agreement for preparing and organizing relief for 
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the enslaved peoples as they were liberated was handed to members of 
all the Allied nations, who were invited to a United Nations’ conference 
to be held in the near future. The plan, called the United Nations 
Relief and Rehabilitation Administration, suggested the formation of a 
council on which would be represented every one of the United Nations 
and probably some of the neutral States with goods to supply. There 
were also to be 3 or more committees, for Europe, the Far East, and 
Supplies, and also a Central Committee, with 4 permanent members, 
the representatives of the U.S.A., Britain, Russia, and China, which 
would exercise the power of the Council between sessions. At the top 
of all would be a Director-General, presiding over the Central Com- 
mittee, with full power to carry out all relief measures. 

President Roosevelt signed the “‘pay as you go’’ income-tax Bill, 
providing for a 20 per cent withholding tax to start on July 1, and 
“forgiving” 100 per cent of one year’s taxes for those liable to pay $50 
or under and 75 per cent for all other taxpayers. 

The National War Labour Board began the public hearing of the 
coal industry dispute, but Mr. Lewis was absent. The Secretary for the 
Interior announced that the 530,000 miners who had been on strike 
would be fined $1 a day for each day they were idle. 

The Office of War Information issued a report showing that during 
1943 the value of U.S. aircraft production would reach $20,000 million, 
a quarter of the country’s War Budget for the year and almost a 
seventh of the estimated national income. About 2} million workers 
were now building aircraft. The Air Transport Command of the 
Army Air Force was stated to be larger than all the air transport 
organizations, civil and military, in the world before the war. 

President Roosevelt stated at Washington Navy Yard, at the transfer 
of a patrol vessel under Lend-lease to Greece, that history would 
proclaim Oct. 28, 1940 as the date of an event which would herald for 
all time the fact that mere force was not enough to banish man’s 
desire and determination for freedom, nor his willingness to sacrifice 
life for freedom. The people and Government of Greece were given 
three hours to decide, but had they had three years their choice would 
have been the same. Greece was to-day a land of desolation, a gaunt 
and haggard sample of what the Axis was so eager and willing to hand 
to all the world, but within their own land and abroad the Greeks were 
fighting on. They would never be defeated, and the day would come 
when the liberated Greeks would again maintain their own Government 
within the shadow of the Acropolis and the Parthenon. 

June 11.—Messages from President Kalinin and M. Molotov on the 
anniversary of the U.S.-Soviet Lend-lease agreement. (see U.S.A.) 

The House of Representatives passed by 219 votes to 129 an antl 
strike Bill, to expire six months after the end of the war. 

The Secretary of the Interior announced that the soft-coal miners 
would be given a chance to escape payment of fines for their strike 
through bargaining with the Government manager to each mine, 
following some strikes as a protest against the fines. 

President Roosevelt, after announcing the fall of Pantelleria to the 
press, said this was an opportune time to say a few words to the Italian 
people, who should be reminded that the position they now faced was 
the inevitable result of the ruthless course pursued by Mussolini, wl 
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had betrayed his country in striving for personal power and aggrandise- 
ment. His acts were not those of the Italian people but of his personal 
Fascism régime. The people were in the main devoted to peace, but the 
Allies had no choice but to prosecute the war against Italy until she 
capitulated. When the German domination of Italy was ended and 
the Fascists thrown out, the Allies could assure the Italian people of 
freedom to choose any kind of non-Fascist Government they wanted. 
The Allies had the intention that Italy should be restored to nation- 
hood to take her place as a respected member of the European family 
of nations, and he was sure that when the Germans were driven from 
Italy the ultimate good judgment of the Italians would become evident. 

Recognition of new Argentine Government. (see Argentina.) 

It was announced that the record number of over 7,000 aircraft were 
produced during May. 

June 12.—The Senate passed the Anti-Strike and Labour Control 
Bill; the measure provided the penalty of a $5,000 fine and a year’s 
imprisonment for “‘incitation”’ of strikes. 


The Secretary of the Treasury called on the people to double their 
purchases of War Bonds in the rest of 1943, in order to prevent the 
introduction of a compulsory savings system. 

June 13.—7 enemy aliens were arrested in New York City. 

Mr. Nelson reported to President Roosevelt that during the current 
year the U.S.A. would spend $106,000 million for war purposes, 
representing an 80 per cent increase over expenditure in 1942. He said 
that, measured by value in dollars, industry was turning out in war 
supplies as much as it did in peace-time, and in addition was keeping 
the civilian standard of living at a high level. In the last quarter of 
1942 the share of national products going to the war programme was 
40 per cent, but the remaining 60 per cent of goods and services to 
civilians was equal to the highest the country ever knew. He thought 
the time had come to give more thought to post-war problems, to allay 
concern over the possibly uneven distribution of additional industrial 
capacity among different regions of the country or among different 
industries, and also concern over “frequent contentions’’ that war 
production had served to accelerate the concentration of economic 
power in the hands of large units. The cost of America’s unprepared- 
ness for war was high, and the cost of unpreparedness for an orderly 
transition from war to peace economy might also be extremely high. 


June 14.—The Office of War Information published a survey of 
German industry showing that the Nazi party leaders, through giant 
combines (most notably the Reichswerke Hermann Géring A.G.) had 
gained controlling interests in all the large industrial enterprises of 
occupied Europe, and had transformed them into an enormous indus- 
trial empire ‘which could maintain power despite changes in the 
leadership of Germany, the Nazi Party, or the German Army’. The 
largest industries seized by the Géring combine were in Austria and 
Czechoslovakia, but German firms also controlled Hungarian bauxite 
and Yugoslav copper mines. 

The chief of the Man-power Commission stated that 1,700,000 men 
would be added to the armed forces in the coming six months. At the 
end of June they would number 9,200,000, and by the end of 1943 the 
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total would be 10,900,000, with-an additional 700,000 for replacements 
and possible increases. 

June 15.—The Secretary of the Navy stated that submarine warfare 
would increase against Japan in the Pacific. Submarines had already 
destroyed or damaged 257 ships, and he attributed the latest reports of 
17 vessels sunk or damaged to the steady growth of attacks in the 
Pacific. 8 submarines had been lost since the war began, but these had 
been replaced many times over; at the time of Pearl Harbour the 
U.S.A. had 111 submarines in service and 73 building, and new con- 
struction was progressing well. In the Atlantic the war against the 
U-boats was ‘“‘progressing in a very satisfactory way’’, and during 
June 20 more destroyer escort vessels would be: completed for service. 

President Roosevelt sent a reply to President Kalinin’s message on 
the anniversary of the Lend-lease agreement stating that during the 
previous year it had proved itself to be an effective measure for the 
co-ordination of the joint struggle. He was convinced that the friend- 
ship and co-operation between Russia and the U.S.A., which was 
reflected in the agreement, would be still further strengthened in the 
decisive battle to come, and would receive an even fuller expression 
during the post-war period. 

The Finnish Legation stated that their Government had transferred 
$168,945 to the Federal Reserve Bank in resumption of the payment 
of her War Debt to the U.S.A., since the moratorium declared when 
Finland went to war with Russia had expired in December, 1942. 

M. H. Bonnet, Commissioner of Information in the French Com- 
mittee, called on Mr. Hull before leaving for North Africa. 

A discussion on monetary stabilization after the war took place 
between representatives of the U.S.A., the U.K., Australia, Belgium, 
Canada, China, Czechoslovakia, Ecuador, Egypt, France, Luxembourg, 
The Netherlands, Norway, Paraguay, the Philippines, Poland, Russia, 
and Venezuela. 

June 16.—Mr. Nelson told a sub-committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives that the U.S.A. was approaching its maximum industrial 
output of $180,000 million a year, and that by far the greater part of 
the military expenditure would henceforth be on producing “‘an almost 
incredible striking power by means of aircraft’. 

The rubber director said that all synthetic rubber plants should be in 
operation by the end of 1943, and he expected an output of about 
800,000 long tons of synthetic rubber in the coming year, and estimated 
that production by the early autumn of 1944 would meet normal 
demands. 

The war shipping administrator reported that the merchant ship- 
building programme for -the fiscal year beginning July 1 envisaged 
more than double the number and tonnage of vessels in operation early 
in 1943. 

June 17.—The Secretary of the Treasury told the press that Treasury 
hopes of paying two-thirds of the cost of the war out of taxation had 
been abandoned, and that his policy now limited the amount.to half. 
The next Revenue Bill would aim at increasing the yield from taxation 
by $12,000 million, he said; present rates of taxation would yield about 
$38,000 million. = rat ee 


The Director for Foreign Relief‘and Rehabilitation Operations stated 
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at the Foreign Policy Association in New York that never before had 
the world witnessed so ruthless a spoliation of so many in so short a 
time as the Nazi spoliation of the occupied countries of Europe. The 
objective of relief was to help the people to help themselves, and thereby 
to help America also, by making possible a world in which the four 
freedoms could have a chance of realization. There was fortunately a 
strong disposition among the nations to recognize that this problem 
was without parallel in history and that its solution must lie in joint 
and concerted efforts by all nations. It was proposed that each nation 
should, within its resources, make a financial contribution and also 
contribute supplies, shipping and other transport, personnel, and 
services. The proposed United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration represented a practical and realistic approach to the 
problem, and it was likely that relief would have to start before the end 
of the war and that the fighting commanders would call in the relief 
organization to move in behind a front line in Europe to provide relief 
to the newly liberated peoples. Therefore the Office of Foreign Relief 
and Rehabilitation Operations was proceeding with plans as an 
American organization, confident that the other nations would assist. 

A careful balance must be maintained between relief by outright 
gift and relief by sale or exchange, in order to prevent fundamental 
economic derangements. In some cases it would be wise to advance 
relief as an outright gift, but in other instances the liberated nations 
would quickly re-establish Governments capable and willing to buy 
the necessary foodstuffs and goods. The Rehabilitation Agency should 
proceed on a commercial basis. Freedom from want was a basic 
component of any enduring peace, and therefore America,*if she was 
to have any hope of a stable world economy, must help to see that the 
liberated peoples were restored as rapidly as.possible to a self-sustaining 
basis. That was merely enlightened self-interest, for after the war 
Americans would again be the greatest producers in the world and would 
want markets for their products. The relief and rehabilitation of war- 
stricken nations was the necessary first step toward a balanced economy 
in order to prevent the piling up of great stocks of surplus goods for 
which there was no market. The war was costing the American tax- 
payer at present about $1,000 million every three days, and if American 
readiness to bring relief to the weary peoples of Europe and Asia 
shortened the war by only a week or two, the U.S.A. would have saved 
far more on war costs than the total outlays anticipated in the field 
of relief and rehabilitation. It would be folly for the United Nations 
to pour out their total substance in an effort for victory and hesitate 
to expend the final amount to make possible the realization of the 
objectives for which they had fought—the establishment of a stable 
world economy and of an enduring peace. 

_ June 18.—The House of Representatives by 156 votes to 80 tenta- 
tively voted to abolish the Domestic Bureau of the Office of War 
Information, thus saving $5 million from its Appropriation Bill. 

The House of Representatives Appropriations Committee reported 
out a War Department Appropriation Bill for the coming fiscal 
vear totalling: $71 ,510,438,873. 

lhe Senate passed the $27,600 million. Naval Appropriation Bill, of 
which $11,116 million was for new warships and auxiliary craft. 
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The War Peotactiets Board beniieuiilll that the production of aircra(; 
during May reached the record figure of 7,200. 

The National War Labour Board rejected by 8 votes to 4 the miner; 
demands for ‘portal to portal’’ pay. 

June 19.—The Under-Secretary of War stated that production of 
material for the Army ground forces in May was 54 per cent behind 
schedule and below the April total. The first 10 days of June had 
shown no improvement. 

The Lend-Lease Administrator announced that Lend-Lease aid iy 
May totalled $790 million. 

70,000 miners went on strike against the National War Labour 
Board ruling on portal-to-portal pay and the extension of the expired 
contract. The Policy Committee of the United Mineworkers’ Union 
approved unanimously a statement refusing to call back their members 
of the pits by June 21; they offered, however, to negotiate with the 
Fuel Administrator and to continue the production of coal for the 
Government. 

June 21.—President Roosevelt sent a message to Marshal Stalin on 
the second anniversary of the German attack on Russia, describing 
how the freedom-loving people of the world had watched with increasing 
admiration the ‘‘history-making exploits’ of the armed forces of the 
Soviet Union and the ‘‘almost incredible’”’ sacrifices of the Russian 
people. The growing might of the combined forces of the United 
Nations testified to the spirit and unity of sacrifice necessary for their 
ultimate victory, and he was sure this same spirit would animate them 
in approaching the challenging tasks of peace after victory. 

Mr. Davies stated at the Governors’ Conference at Columbus, Ohio, 
in reviewing his recent visit to Russia, that Moscow seemed to have 
been improved during the previous five years and showed little of the 
scars of war, that the Russian army looked well clothed and smart, and 
morale appeared to be very high. There were indications of a severe 
war-time shortage of food, but generally the people looked sufficiently 
fed, though rationing was strict, and graded according to the importance 
of the worker in the war effort. He had been impressed again with the 
modesty, practical common sense, and wisdom of M. Stalin, who 
reflected an immense fortitude, courage, and innate power. 

Describing his journey over the Urals and Siberia, he said that in one 
Ural city he had seen industrial plants which had been transported 
from Kiev to Kharkov. Siberia was a tremendous agricultural region, 
with sufficient wealth to feed an empire. This hinterland of wealth, 
resource, and power, guarded by natural barriers of high mountains 
and great distances, was the corner-stone of Soviet military strategy. 
The military authorities need never fear that the Red Army would be 
destroyed when they had all this vast territory to retreat into. He had 
found in the leaders of the Soviet Government an extraordinary quality 
of unspoken confidence and quiet strength. His impression of 5 years 
previously was confirmed, namely that the Soviet people and their 
leaders desired above all else a peaceful world. They believed in Britain, 
the U.S.A., and the United Nations. They demanded respect and 
confidence in their good faith, and if they in turn had confidence in the 
good faith and will of the United Nations they would go the whole way 
to creating a community of nations in which law and order would be 
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aintained as altruistically, as high-mindedly, and as unselfishly as by 
my other nation. 

Gen. Marshall stated at Columbus that the current summer was the 
ost critical both for the U.S.A. and in the history of the world. 
he Allies had seized the initiative, and the pattern for victory was 
lear. The superman had had his day and the democracies had called 
is bluff. Tunisia had given an invaluable pattern for the future, but 
he tasks ahead would be far from easy, the losses heavy, but the 
ictory certain. 

The House of Representatives unanimously voted the $71,000 


illion Army Supply Bill. 


,S.S.R. 

June 10.—The Executive Committee of the Third International was 
rmally dissolved after messages of agreement with the proposed 
hissolution had been received from 31 sections. 

June 11.—It was learned that the Union of Polish Patriots had held 
heir first general assembly in Moscow, with the Presidium broadened 
o include officers from the recently formed Polish division. 

President Kalinin sent a message to President Roosevelt on the 
nniversary of the U.S.-Soviet Lend-lease agreement, which, he said, 
‘had opened the way to a further strengthening of the friendly relations 
between the peoples of our two countries, waging a life-and-death 
‘truggle against the common enemy’. He was convinced that these 
ies would continue to grow, ensuring final victory and ‘‘close co- 
jperation after the war with the people of the other freedom-loving 
ountries’”’. 

M. Molotov sent a message to Mr. Hull stating that the previous 
ear had shown the U.S.-Soviet Lend-lease agreement to be “‘one of the 
orner-stones of the fighting might of the entire Anglo-Soviet-American 
oalition’”’, and that from their joint battles and their common victory 
vould emerge co-operation after the war in the interest of all freedom- 
oving peoples. 

June 14.—A Moscow broadcast to the German people stated that 
‘the coming blows will bring Germany to a catastrophe”, which would 

come a reality with the complete destruction of Hitler’s armies and 
he unconditional surrender of Hitlerite Germany. It appealed to the 

ople to take up armis against the Fascists, for the dawn of liberation 
vas approaching. 
June 15.—President Roosevelt’s reply to President Kalinin. (see 
S.A.) 

German plans for “‘new order” to win over the people of the eccupied 
Russian territories. (see Germany.) 

June 17.—Marshal Stalin sent a message of good wishes to the 
recently formed Union of Polish Patriots in the U.S.S.R., which, he 
said, had successfully begun the work of reinforcing the friendship 

tween the peoples of Poland and the U.S.S.R. He assured them that 
Russia would do everything to hasten the defeat of the common enemy, 
0 strengthen Polish-Soviet friendship, and by all means to aid the 
re-birth of a strong, independent Poland. 

June 21.—President Roosevelt’s message to Marshal Stalin. Mr. 
Davies’ account of the situation in Russia. (see U.S.A.) 
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June 22.—A special announcement on the second anniversary of t 
German attack stated that the Red Army’s rout of the German force, 
at the approaches to Moscow was the deciding military event of th 
first year of the war, which had for ever dispelled the legend of the 
invincibility of the German Army. The winter campaign of 194243 
was the turning point in the whole course of the war, for then Hitler's 
war machine started cracking. Germany and her allies had los 
6,400,000 officers and men in killed and prisoners, and 56,500 guns of 
all calibres, 42,400 tanks, and 43,000 aeroplanes. Russian losses jy 
killed and missing had been 4,200,000, with 35,000 guns of all calibres, 
30,000 tanks, and 23,000 aeroplanes. Guerrilla detachments in territory 
occupied by the enemy had wiped out over 300,000 “Hitlerite scound- 
rels’’. 


VATICAN CITY 
June 14.—Recognition of Argentine Provisional Government by 
Holy See. (see Argentina.) 


YUGOSLAVIA 


June 8.—The Soviet Ambassador presented his letters of credence 
to King Peter. The Government denounced all anti-Semitic measures 
promulgated before Yugoslavia entered the war. 

June 9.—Istanbul reports stated that Gen. Mihailovich had tried to 


engineer a revolt in Macedonia against the Bulgarians, but that it had 
failed because the Bulgarian police learned of the plot beforehand. 
A state of siege was declared in the area, 240 revolutionaries were 
killed, and 60 taken prisoner. 

June 17.—The Cabinet resigned in order to enable the King to form 
a new Government which would be in a position to make a unanimous 
declaration on the post-war organization of Yugoslavia. 
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